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The True Juvenile Song Book. 


AS the pieces placed in such an order as to dine | 

it a very valuable book for those who wish to 
TEACH singing to children, instead of merely amusing 
them by learning tunes by rote. 

It commences with nearly a hundred popular tunes, 
placed in progr esssive order, to be sung by note. These 
are followed by a collection of tunes written expressly 
for this book, to sung by rote, in the way children 
sing Sunday- ‘school music. These are followed by a 
collection selected from the best singing-books, to be 
sung in obedience to an ingeniously constructed sys- | 
tem of musical words of command, which make a class | 
proficient in style and expression, in a way that greatly 
interests children. These words of command make a 
concert as interesting as any cantata, with much less 





labor 
Price 50 cts. each by mail, postpaid; $5.00 al 
dozen by express, charges not ee Speci. | 


men pages free. 


TIME EXERCISES. 


BY CEO. W. CHASE. 
HIS is a new idea in teaching, and is designed to 
facilitate the acquisition of a practical knowledge 
of Rhythmic Notation. It will be of great use in > 
mentary work, All teachers should avail themselves | 
of its teachings. 
Price, 50 Cents. 


Published by JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


NEW YORE OFFICE 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


No. 55 East (3th St. New York. 





HE TRADE will find at our New York 

Office, the same facilities as at Cincinnati | 

for placing their orders, and seeing our full | 
line of publications. 


ART 222: 
ints ama rs 
Crayon = Pencil 


and 
Frames; also the Most it Gold, Plash, 
and Bronze Goods. ‘art Catalogues Free. 
i eed 


John Tanner & Co. 


>*tPRINTERS.¥+ 
FINE PROGRAMME WORK 
For Concerts ard all Entertainments. 
$. E. Cor. Race & Longworth Sts., Cincinnati 
ELEGANTLY BOUND 


MUSIC BOOKS 


rngmotin, ROE a Let 
_—, an iterat 
general, in all styles of bindin ding. — 
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For Sale by JOHN CHURCH @ CO. 


| nati, O. 


| reading matter. 


Laan Da The Sciences, The Classics, Music, Art, Elocution. 





_ CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 

HIRTY-THREE TEACHERS. Eighteen Teach- 

ers of Music connected with the College. Superb 
buildings, finely located for health and city advantages. 
Excellent rooms for boarding pupils. Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music; Oil and all other Painting ; Elocution and 
Oratory, under the finest Teachers of the city. A 
Specia' Term of ten weeks, beginning April 2. A Sum- 
mer Term of five weeks, chiefly for teachers, July 7th, 
1884. Pupils admitted at anytime. For terms or cata- 
logue address the Pres’t, Rev. W. K. BROWN, D. D., 
or Mrs. M. McCcaiian Brown, Vice-Pres’t, ‘Ciacin- 


VICES’ 





~ [ilustrated fonthiy Magazine 


FOR i885 


FREE 
To each Subscriber to the Musical Visitor. 


E have made such arrangements with the pub- 
lishers that enable us to a a year’s sub- 
scription to Vicks’ Magazine for 1885 FIREE to cach 
subscriber of the Musicat Vis:ror at the regular 
early price. Vicks’ Magazine is emphatically a book 
ior the people. Each issue has a colored frontispiece, 
and numerous illustrations are interspersed with the 
Its departments of “Correspondence,” 
“Foreign Notes,” “Pleasant Gossip,” and ‘Our Young 
People” contain a fund of instruction given in an enter- 


| taining manner, and make it most complete and original. 
The publisher's 


rice 1s $1.25 per year. Send in your 
subscriptions to che Musicat Visitor now and receive 
this valuable present FREE. This offer is only made 
to those who subscribe after this date. Address 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR, 


Cincinnati, 0. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 





HE CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY is the | 


cu- | 


first established Musical Institution on the 
ropean Plan in the West. and its artistic success has 
placed it on equal rank with the foremost Conservatories 
in Europe. The faculty consists of most competent 
teachers, and of artists of world-wide fame. Students 
are prepared for positions in Church, Concert, Oratorio, 
etc. ertificates and Diplomas granted. Positions 
rocured. Branches taught: 
fore, Pipe Organ, Cabinet O:gan, Violin, Violoncello, 
and other Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, 
Elocution, also Modern Languages. Young ladies from 
a distance received in the Boardi ing Department. Day 
and Boarding pupils received daily during the school 
year and summer term. 

For Circulars address 

body CLARA BAUR, 


of of 
140 Broapway, Near Fourtn Sr., Cincinnati, O. 





Established 1862.] 


(Ent. at P. O., Cin., O., as Mail Matter of Second-class. 








| Root arp Sons Music Co 
Cates Ave., cor. Adams St., Chicago 


| Afdine Drinfing OWorks 


248 Walnut St., Cincinnati. 


UNSURPASSED FACILITIES 


For Printing or Binding in any form. The Largest 
Book and Job Printing Office and Bindery in Cu 
cinnati. Machinery and Type of the newest 
most approved styles and patterns 


C. J. KREHBIEL, 


oye et 


| Something New for Male Voices. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


THE GLEE SINGER 


A Collection of Choice Music 


—FOR— 


MALE VOICES, 


CONSISTING oF 
Songs, Glees, Duets, Choruses, Etc, 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 


UST the thing for Male Quartets, Glee Clubs, et 
e It has a large number of new pieces, together with 
the choicest of the old favorites, without which no 
book would be complete. It has unusual variety, both 
in grade of execution and sentiment. In it may be 
found music for all occasions, and runs as the poet says: 


“From grave to gay, 
From lively to severe.” 


Price, 50 cts. each by mail, postpaid; $5.00 
a dozen by Express, charges not prepaid. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


















A SPECIAL COLLECTION OF NINETY-SIX 
HYMNS, TUNES and CHANTS 


FUNER AND 
MEMORIAL SERVICES 


Together with suitable ‘*Gos- 
pel Songs’’ new and old, de- 

ned to comfort those 
{ mourn 


The 
hymns 
and tunes 
in this little 
book are not 


~ @- ere EDITED BY 
ful, but hopeful, 
cheering, and full of JAMES R. 


“ Consolation.” MURRAY. 


Bound in flexible cloth for 
convenience in carrying ir 
the pocket. Price, 35cts. each 
by mail, postpaid, $3.60 per dozen 
by express, not prepaid. 


Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 







STANDARD CHORUSES. 


Vocal Music, the Piano- | 





This well-known series embraces 170 of the most cel- 


| ebrated choruses of the masters. Among the pieces re- 


| 





roe: | 


cently added to this series are Verdi's Requiem Mass 
Choruses and a number of Wagner’s Works. The cho- 
ruses of “Elijah” and “Messiah” are also in this series 
Prices very low—from 6 to 15 cemts. Full list free 


In ordering, please specify that you want Church 
@& Co.'s Standard Series. 





THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 








PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 





VICTOR FLECHTER 


Teacher of Violin (from the — High School of Mu- 


sic, Berlin), No. 364 W. Eighth Street, Cincinnati. 


MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Vocalization. Best 
references given. Address, 326 George Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 








~~ MISS FANNIE E. BEST, 
Teacher of Piano, residence 349 George Street. 





OTTO SINGER (Pianist and Director), 
42 West Eighth Street. Orders left with John 
Church & Co. 


ALEX. HAIG (Violinist), 


Teacher of Violin and Piano. Pianist for Private 
Parties. (Orders left with John Church & Co. 


ARMIN W. DOERNER, 
444 Broadway, or care John Church & Co., 
incinnati, O. 
MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 
Teacher of Piano. Address 808 Richmond Street, 
_Cincinnati, O. 


PROF. WEN DELL SCHIEL, 


No 














Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools. In- | 


structor of Violin, Piano and Singing. Address, 


Chase Avenue, East Walnut Hills, City. 
MISS PATTI THORNDICK, 
Teacher of Piano. No, 41 East Eleventh Street, 
Covington, Ky., or care John Church & Co. 


PROF. JOSEPH TOSSO, 
Member of the Conservatory of Paris), 
the Violin, 
same for Churches or 
John Church & Co 


Instructor of 


Miscellaneous Concerts. Address 





ADOLPH CARPE 


(Pianist), 
331 Race St. 


Orders left with John Church & Co 





‘MISS a BATS EL LE 
MISS CORA BATTELLE, 


leachers of Voice and Piano, 907 Madison Street, Cov- | 


ington, Ky., or address care John Church & Co. 
SEIDENSTICKER’S fg BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA 
Furnishes Music for Concerts, Balls, Parties, Wed- 
dings, etc. Orders left with John Church & Co. will 
receive prompt attention. 


MRS. C, ELDER, - 
Teacher of Music. Residence, Hopple street, Camp 
Washington, Cincinnati. 


CHARLES BAETENS, 
Violin, Piano (with Violin accompaniment), 
Composition, Instrumentation, Vocal 
Sight. Address, 452 Elm Street. 


MRS. H. KITCHELL, 
Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music 
Race | Street. 


HERMAN A. ELZNER, 
Teac her of Piano and Singing. No. 4 Hopkins Street. 








Harmony, 
Re ading at 


No. 345 


‘THEO. HOLLE, 
Teacher of the Flute and Clarionet. 
Walnut Street 


~ JOHN A.BROEKHOVEN, 
Teacher of V iolin, Harmony, Composition and Instru- 
mentation. 


Address 545 


A. KLEIMEYER, 
148 Laurel Street. Teacher of Music. 
left with John Church & Co. 


MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City orders left with 
John Church & Co 


PROF. JULIUS ST URM, 
Teacher of Piano, Guitar, Flute, Violin, Viola, Violon- 
cello, Singing and Thorough- Bass. Residence, Green- 
wood Street, Corryville. 
HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of Music. Address 82; Walnut Street, or 
John Church & Co. 


MISS KATE SCHMIDT, 
No. 17 West Ninth Street, Covington, Ky , Teacher of 
Vocal and Instrumental Mnsic. Orders left with John 
Church & Co. 


F. WERNER (Steinbrecher), 
Southern Avenue, Mt. Auburn, Teacher of Music. 
Orders left with John Church & Co. 
HENRY WM. SCHNICKE, 
Teacher of Violin, Cor. Graff and St 
Corryville, Cincinnati, oO. 


LOUIS G. WIESENTHAL, 

Teacher of Music, Violoncello, Contra Basso, Fagotto, 
Contra Fagotto, and Flute. Care John Church & Co 
CHARLES M. FILLMORE, 

Writer of words for Sunday-school or glee music 
Address 425 Russell street, Covington, Ky. 


No. Orders 





Clair Streets, 





| $88 Hamilton Pike. 





will engage for Concerts and furnish the | 


owin 








MISS MINNIE A. MORGAN, 
Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music. Refers to Miss Clara Baur, Directress of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
tion as soprano in shucch choir. 
SIGNOR AND MADAME LaVILLA, 
Vocal Instruction. No. 135 East 18th Street, 
New York, 
W. H. PONTIUS, 
Director of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony. 
Orders left with John Church & Co 


THEO. HOLLE, 
No. 57 Allison Street, between Walnut and Vine, 
Cincinnati. Ohio. 
MISS EMMA HOLLE, 
Teacher of Voice and Piano, No. 57 Allison Street. 


LOUIS HOLLE, 
Teacher of Piano and Flute, No, 57 Allison Street, 


JOHN SCHWEERS, 
No. 26 Calhoun Street, Corryville, Cincinnati, O. 


WM. W. KENNETT (Pianist), 
Teacher of Music. Orders may be left with John 
Church & Co 
JENNY MAIER, 
(Pupil of Prof. Carl Goetze, of Leipzig, Vocal Instruc- 
tion, 48 Mansfield street 


























THE EVERETT PIANO. 


IN TON 
IN TOUC 
IN FINIS 


A RARE BARGAIN, 


We have on hand a number of copies of the first 
edition of 


Palace of Son 


By GEO. F. ROOT, 


Whuich we offer for sale at the very low price of 
40 CENTS PER COPY, 


to the fact that this edition contains 192 pages 








Combines volume with purity and 
sweetness 

ae lightness, elasticity, and 
pliancy 

obmtines beautiful design and best 
workmanship 


and 
taining 208 pages. 

The addition of 16 pages was made in order to intro- 
duce some difficult choruses for advanced classes, 
hoo for all practical purposes the original work of 192 

pages is amply sufficient. 

e make this exceptionally low offer in order to clear 
out the stock, as it is our intention to print only the 208 


| page edition in future. 


These books are perfectly mew, and consti- 
tute a splendid outfit at a very low price. 

In ordering, please state that you want the “ Palace 
of Song, Old Edition of 192 pages.” 


Tuis Orrer is made on the basis of “ Cash with the 


order.” 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, O. 
WITHOUT A PEER! 


TH CHORAL UNION 


By DOR. H. R. PALMER, 


S the best and most comprehensive singing book for 

classes, conventions, musical societies, etc., in the 

field. The Crorat UNton is gotten up in a superior 
manner, and offered at a low price. 


60 cents per copy by mail; $6.00 per dozen by 
express. Specimen pages free. 


“UST ISSUED.—PALMER’S PRONOUNCING 
e Pocket Dictionary of Musical Terms. Price, 
15 cents each. 





ALMER’S PIANO PRIMER.—To be issued in 
January. Price, 75 cents, Endorsed by Amer- 

ica’s greatest pianists. Should be in the hands of 
every person who has a piano or who wishes to study 


| the piano, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
May be ordered through Booksellers and Music Dealers. 


Will accept posi- | 


as been superseded by the Revised Edition con- | 





SCHOOLS AND COLLECES. 


A MUSIC SCHOOL. 
Dana’s Musical Institute, Warren, 0. 


An institution devoted exclusively to the study of 
Music. Gives in-tructions in all departmenis of Music 
with a thereugh and systematic course of 
study, and a Faculty of the highest excellence and 
proficiency. Founded in 1869. @# Send for catalogue. 

Dana’s Practical Thorough Bass. 
Price, Post-Paid, $1 00, 
Dana’s Practical Harmony. 
Price, Post-Paid, $2.00. 
The Technic of the Piano. 
Price, Post-Paid, 60 cents. 


Cincinnati College of Music 


SELECT MUSICAL AND ELOCUTIONAL 
Institute of the highest merit, that recognizes and 
employs the best talent in Cincinnati, who labor har- 
moniously under the most experienced management for 
the progress and eens of pupils. 
Advantages: Pleasantest, most central, healthy, and 
moral location. A parental care and d home for the 
boarding pupils who live with the family of the Presi- 
dent in the school. A corps of instructors from which 
more superior artists are taken as vocalists and instru- 
mentalists for the best Church choirs of Cincinnati than 
all other schools. Special opportunities for aspirants 
seeking choice positions. Graded teaching and prices 
in all branches 
For circulars address Mrs. DORA NELSON 


GEPPERT, 305 Race Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


THE BEST “ Hubbard’s Success,” the best book 
for Conventions and Singing Classes. 
Sample copy, WW cts. 
i. R. MEREDITH & SONS, 
133 & 135 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


A To whomever will send me names and 

addresses of ten bona fide singing teach- 
ers, I will send FREE a copy of “ Hubbard's Voice 
School,” price $2.50. Address 


THOMAS W. HUBBARD 
Union City, Michigan. 


Band & Orchestra Leaders 
ATTENTION! 


Largest Stock of Band and Orchestra 
Music in the West. 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED DAILY. 























Send for Complete Catalogues. 


Agents for the eioheanet publications of J. W. Pepper 
and A. M. Schacht & Co., etc. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


66 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, O. 


Send 10 cents for our “Band and Orchestra Guide,” 
A copy of which should be in the hands of every 
Band and Orchestra Leader. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


HOWARD VOICE METHOD. 


MR. JOHN HOWARD will spend the coming 
seascn in CINCINNATI, opening his music rooms, 





177 West Fourth Street, 
ON THE 


Ist OF SEPTEMBER. 


Circulars explaining the points of difference from 
other plans of teaching sent by mail. Written Lessons 
given with great success. Enclose 60 cents for book on 
Respiratory Control; 25 cents for either pamphlet, 
Vocal Reform or Vocal Process; or $1.00 for the three 
works. 
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OUR SONG WORLD, | 


By GEO. F. ROOT and C. C. CASE 


The finest elementary lessons yet, both in quality and grading. 

Pleasant surprises for classes in their early work, including really available anthems 

Effective music for Class and Concert work, all the way from that which will ‘‘ sing itself" to “ 
Portals Everlasting,’’ from Gounod’s oratorio of the Redemption. 

A book to make class teac hing a delight to teachers and pupils, and conventions a success to conductors 
and choruses. 

The best of simple Part-Songs, Tunes and Anthems. 

Singable and beautiful Glees and Secular Choruses, crowned by the brilliant “ Italia."’ 


Unfold ye 


$6.00 a Dozen. For examination, 50 Cents. 


Published by JOHN CHURCH & CoO., Cincinnati, O. 


TRANSCRIPTIONS FOR THE PIANO 


Gospel Hymns Consolidated. ‘. ee 
t, 2, 3 and 4. Most Popular Gospel Melodies 


Juplicases. The taspest collecalon of foverise devotions! BERTHOLD MARKS. 


— oMeesi Without a rival for Gospel Meetings and | The following are now ready: Price of each 40 cents 
rayer Meetings. | When Jesus Comes 


Precious Promise. 
Music Edition, in Boards, $75 per 100 Wonderful Words of Life. 
Word - a ad $20 per 100. 


We're Going Home To-morrow. 
_ Add 10 os ~ Music, and 2 cents on Word Edition 
ordered 





Moy H. Combined, #: 2and 3, with- 


Halielujah, ‘tis done! 
Almost Persuaded 

The transcriptions are of moderate difficulty, showy 
Ba Specimen | Pe es and Catalogues with full list of | and brilliant. Phe original melodies are clearly marked 
Publications sent /ree on request. in all the variations, which are in pleasant variety and 


effective. We can most heartily recommend these 
JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


transcriptions of the world-renowned Bliss’ beautiful 
Cincinnati, O. 


New Easter Music. 


Christ ig Rigen To-day. 


‘ HE IS RISEN F 
] 
By J. W. BISCHOFF. 





A New Easter Service 


PREPARED BY J. R. MURRAY, 


Consisting of beautiful Responsive Readings and New 

A magnificent solo for soprano or tenor voice that will | and Appropriate Music, written especially for this ser- 
prove a valuable acquisition to any singer's repertory of | vice by Ur. George F. Root, James R Murray, W. H 
sacred song. Price 50 cents. Pontius, D. B, lowner, T. P. Westendorf, and others 


The Responsive Readings are so arranged that the 
Responses may be used by the schoo!, assuch; by classes 
or individuals, or by a combinatio.. of all, thus insuring 


greater variety and interest the subjects treated of 
CHRIST, THE LORD, IS RISEN TO-DAY, | Se rie Pies “Ftc Conspiracy, The Derrayad, 


‘The Tri al, The insult s, The ( ~— oy, The Buriai, 
By W. H. PONTIUS. 


A BEAUTIFUL EASTER ANTHEM 


The Lesson Sixtee n ps ges Pp rice, scts. each by mail, 
With striking solos for the various voices, and duets ad 


post-paid, or so cts. a dozen. $4.00 a hundred by ex 
press, charges not prepaid. 

libitum. Not too difficult for ordinary choirs.— 

Price so cents. 


Besides the above we have a complete list of 
Published by 


EASTER MUSIC, 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. | JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, O. 


consisting of Services, Anthems, and Carols, by the best 
writers, for use in the Choir and Sunday-School 











THE CELEBRATED 


C.G.CONN 


Ultimatum Cornets. 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Clygeege to Courtois, Besson, or 
any other make. They are now 
nad = I geen by all leading musi- ‘ 
cornet virtuosos, such as bats 
“Liberati Belistedt, Emerson, ‘ 
bevy, Henry, Capa, and many others. 
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JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
Sole Agents. 
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NEW MUSIC BOOKS 


THE SONG GREETING, 


By L. 0. EMERSON. 

For Hicu anp Norma. ScnHoo.is, ACADEMIES, Semi- 
NARIES AND Co.t_eces. A book of 160 large octavo 
pages, containing 82 harmonized songs of the highest 
character both in words and music; also Vocal Erer- 
cises and Solfeggios, and directions for Vocal Culture 
The publishers are confident that this will be a most 
satisfactory book. 

Send 60 cents (the retail price) for specimen copy 
$6.00 per dozen 


CHILDREN’S SONGS 


AND HOW TO SINC THEM. 


For Common Scuoo.s. Endorsed by Christine Nils 
son, Theo. Thomas and others. Any school musi 
teacher will be at once captivated by the charming, 
genial character of the songs, which are 84 in number 
By WM. L. TOMLINS. 
Teacher's Edition, 75 cents; $7.20 per dozen 
Scholar’s Edition, 30 cents; $3.00 per dozen 


Gems for Little Singers, 


a charming collection of genial little songs for Primary 
Schools, Eindensereenn and the Children at Home 
26 pictures and 62 Songs. By Elizabeth U. Emersor 
and Gertrude Swayne, assisted by L. O. Emerson 
Maaled for the retail price, 30 cts.; price per doz., $8 


THE SONG READER. 


A PUBLIC-SCHOOL, SINGING BOOK, 


By IRVING EMERSON, Instructor in Music in 
the Sch ols ot Hartford, and @, B. BROW A, Lostr 
‘or in Music in the Schools in Malde Mass Book I 
r younger clisses, and Book II for older classes in 
Gramma: Schools 
Iwo well made, thorough and interesting books, by 
capable teachers. Price of each. 60 cts.; per doz $< 


FANTINE, 


COMIC OPERA IN THREE ACTS 





By BERNICAT and MESSAGER, tron-leted 
and adapted from the French by B E. Woolf and R. M 
Field, with musical additions by B. E. W if 
his very popular Comic Opera, a fine edition, with 
full hbretto, and in every way complete, is for sale for $1 
5 pages, well filled with musi 


THREE GOOD CANTATAS 


} 


HERBERT AND ELSA, “swiven sin 


setsand Choruses A Highland Romance 
I I JOSE F 
CHRISTOFORUS, RH EINBERGHR. Grand 
Cantata for a Musical Society Not difficult 


. $1.00. Patriotic Cantata 
HEROES OF 76, c7ROWBRIDG Eand ¢ OBB. 


Very Attractive 


The Songs of Henry C. Barnabee. 


Those who have spent delightful “Evenings with Bar 


nabee” will be glad to get a colleciion of the songs that 
have been so attractive to many undreds of auciences 
Twenty-one songs, all first-class of the kind, and with a 
strong mixture of the comic. Those who wish to take 
the field with “Alonzo the Brave,” or a tour to “Niagara 


Falls,” or to geta ticket to ‘‘Watkin's Party” can do it 
at alow price. Boards, $1.25. Cloth, $ 5 


Merry-Making Melodies. 
A Social Visitor to Cheer the Children. 
By WADE WHIPPLE. 

A charming collection of songs for children, twenty 
in number, with piano or organ ccompaniment and pic- 
ture titles. Musical mothers and sisters will find in ita 
great help in amusing the little ones. “Mooly Cow,” 
“Charleby Chatterbox,” “Grandpa,” and ““The Baby” 
will do for specimens of the songs. Price 75 cts. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO. 


BOSTON. 
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“WONDROUS LOVE.” 


Thou art my Rock. 


THESE BEAUTIFUL SONGS 


ARE FROM THE 
: 
Thou art my Rock in the wide des - ert land, Shel-tered by thee 


New Sunday-School Singing Book, 
to thestorm Ref - uge there was none to shield me from harm, 


l. 
WONDROUS LOVE 2. Once | was wand’ring exposed 
y 3. Come to the Rock so maj -es - tic and grand Here in its shel-ter a _ mill - ion may stand, 
N 


x 


here in safe-ty I stand, 


BY DR. GEORGE F. ROOT 


AND 





C. C, CASE, 


\UTHORS OF “PURE DELIGHT.” 


THE WORDS 
rhroughout the book are strong, What tho’ the storms and the tempests may beat, What tho’ the sun pour its fierce noon-tide heat : 
helpfal, encouraging, and full os . : : : ‘ " ‘ 
of the “Wondrous Leve” of Then ’twas I found in the broad des-ert way Christ as my Rock and with gladness could say: 

Each one may say in his safe-ty se - cure: 


Him whose praises they pro- 
claim. oe + te >. +" o all PD tthvns Pt. 
s . = ame .. 
THE MUSIC a etl 
7 


IS FRESH, VIGOROUS, 


AND 


I NSPI R I NG, Sheltered y thee, aadeaiel. by thee, Here i the sha - dow from dan - ger 
= 2S ea | 3 
a ~ ‘ 


Each one may feel that his hope here is sure, 


a 
7 





And has the Added Charm of 
==. 


Copyright, 1885, by J. Courncu & Co, 
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EXACTLY EXPRESSING - 7 
The Sentiments of the Words 


With which it is Associated. ® 
pps The Story of His Love. 


It has been Especially Pre- Mrs. M. O. Pact 
pared to Meet the Increas- ee ——----—-—— & 
ing Demand for 4 } = exe 3 hil —— Tz 
B a a ae. “$9 te 
’ ’ e ° op i . | ' 
right and Harmonious 1. Come tell the sto-ry of his love, ! oul delights to hear, It falls like mu-sic 


» It tells of grace ex-ceed -ing great, Thatsets my spir - it free; It 0 - pens wide to 
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THE SINGER. 


I know one of earth’s singers 
And ever, when he sings, 

His soul seems soaring heavenward 
As if on eagles’ wings. 

So brave his songs and helpful, 
So hopeful and so strong, 

That you fancy with this singer 
The world goes never wrong. 





But ah! you do not know him 
His songs are born of pain; 
His heart dwells in a shadow 
And prays for peace in vain. 
I listen to his singing 
And in each strain I hear 
A mournful minor cadence 
Like the falling of a tear. 


Not all of earth’s dear singers 
Sing out of happy hearts. 

When their songs are sweetest, bravest, 
Unseen a tear-drop starts. 

Through lives you think all sunshine 
Dark threads of shadow run. 

Ah! the linnet’s song is blithest 
When you rob him of the sun. 


—Esen E. REXFORD. 


AN APPEAL AND AN OFFER.* 


DeAR MR. Epiror,—! am a provincial organist; but, as I am a 
married man with seven children, my salary, which amounts, all told, 
to twenty-five pounds a year, is not sufficient to provide for the main- 
tenance of my family. True, the vicar’s wife sometimes sends us a 
cauliflower in the summer, and at Christmas a nice bit of holly to put 
over the mantelpiece, but, even with these helps, I find it a difficult 
matter to make both ends meet. Being in these straits, | have long 
cast about for a trade which I could take up without any special 
training, and by the proceeds of which I could eke out my modest 
income ; and at last, after much thought, it seems to me that I have 
found the exact thing. 

There is now, more than ever there was, a demand for songs and 
ballads which shall give the least possible trouble to the singer, and 
this result is most easily achieved by an entire absence of meaning 
in the words; for, as you will readily perceive, if the words haveany 
meaning, it must be brought out by the singer in his delivery, and 
this requires thought. But the modern vocalist cannot think, and 
therefore he avoids instinctively such songs. Now, the rule which 
I have discovered for producing perfectly meaningless poetry with 
plenty of sound about it, is a very simple one, and will be best un- | 
derstood by the perusal of two or three specimens which I venture, 
by your kind permission, to lay before your readers. My plan is to 
take as types such songs as are at present in vogue, to see whether 
they have any sense whatever as they stand, and when they have, 
to carefully eliminate that unpopular element, and imitate the sound | 
of the words as closely as is convenient. I find there are four types | 
which enjoy popularity now, and command a ready sale: a. The pret- | 
tily sentimental; 4. The frivolously amorous; ¢c. The gloomy, with a | 
waltz refrain; @. The nautical (for baritones). To these I have ad-| 
ded, for the benefit of students at the various musical colleges, who | 
always have to set asimilar specimen to music, the Dramatic Scena, | 
and in this last I have taken as my model several well known trans- | 
lations of such pieces by eminent hands. I place my specimens be- 
fore your readers without further preamble, in the hope that they | 
will speak for themselves and for me, and induce many rising com- 
posers to apply to me for further copies. I may add that my terms 
are very low, and that! shall be happy to furnish any number of | 
poems in class @, 6, ¢, or d, at two-and-sixpence each, while for a | 
Dramatic Scena, similar to the one submitted, my fee is five shil- | 


*These who have given any attention to the recent English ballads, will appre- 
ciate most fully the keen satire and sharp wit of this article.—[Ep. Visrror 
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|lings, paid in two installments, at the interval of a week. I will 
| make liberal reductionon taking a quantity, and 1 allow twenty-five 
per cent. discount for cash to the profession. 


[ Specimens. ] 


“WHY ?” 
I. 
Dear little head with the golden curls, 
Dear little eyes of blue, 
Dear little teeth, like a chaplet of pearls, 
Dear little dimples, too, 
Dear little cheeks so rosy and red, 
Dear little ears of coral, 
Dear little song in which nothing is said 
That is out of the way or immoral. 


|} Crass A. 


2. 
What of the meeting upon the sward ? 
. What of the tears we are shedding ? 
What of our foes (with a minor chord) 
Who have forced us to put off the wedding? 
What of our hearts that are broken in twain ? 
What of our thoughts of perdition ? 
What of the wind and the mist and the rain? 
(This’ll run to a hundredth edition !) 
3- 
Ah! for the dreams of our yesterdays! 
Ah! for the hopes of to-morrow! 
Ah! for the garland of bright green bays! 
Ah! for the bliss and the sorrow! 
Ah! for the meeting in time to come! 
Ah! for the truth and the loyalty! 
Ah! for the author, who twiddles his thumb 
As he thinks of his twopenny royalty! 
CLass B. 
‘APRIL FOOL.” 
I. 
She was going to the market with a basket on her arm, 
And she looked so very simple and so very free from harm, 
That no man on earth would ever have conceived that she could be 
Such a wicked little thing as she turned out, ’twixt you and me. 
With a ho, boy! and a hi, boy! 
Why are you such a shy boy? 
With a dull boy! an absurd boy! 
Why don’t you say the word, boy? 


2 


She was going to the market, and she met him coming from it, 

And he’d learnt a very easy tune aud vainly tried to hum it, 

And he cast his modest eyes down and stared hard upon the road, 

And he blushed so very red and said, “Oh! let me take your load !” 
With a ho, boy! etc. 


3- 
She was going to the market and she answered, ‘‘Since you ask it, 
I shall have the greatest pleasure in your carrying the basket.” 
So he carried it for three long miles until they reached the town, 
And then she said ‘‘Good bye” to him with such a pretty frown ! 


With a ho, boy! and a hi, boy! 
Why were you such a shy boy ? 
With a dull boy! an absurd boy! 
You never said the word, boy! 


Crass C (only the first verse). 
“SWEET SEASIDE SHINGLE.’ 


The gloomy wind sweeps o’er the sky, 
And brings the rain to me and you, 
And here I sit and moan and sigh, 
In vain, my love, it will not do! 
The gloomy wind, it cannot bear 
A ray of hope to you or me, 
For I am here and you are there, 
And ’twixt us flows the gloomy sea. 


So on the shingle walking to and fro, 
Tears softly mingle with the waves below. 
Soft is the shingle, likewise soft am I; 

Shall I be single, sweetheart, by and by? 


60 


Cass D (first verse only). 
“THE YARN OF THE SEA*COOK’S SON.” 
> 


*T was in the year o’ ninety-three, 
Or it might ’a bin ninety-four, 

We was a-sailin’ the western sea, 
And a-huggin’ of the shore; 

When hup there steps the son of a cook, 
An’ he was a rum little pup, 

‘* 1’m sick o’ this ere,” ses he, ‘‘ and, look, 
I’m a-goin’ to throw it up!” 


Yeo heave ho, my lads, 
Heave with a right good will! 


The best thing you can do 
When you're sailing on the blue, 
Is to heave with a will when you’re ill, 
My merry boys, 
Is to heave with a will when you’re ill. 


LASTLY. 
DRAMATIC SCENA. 
Recitative. 
Ha! traitor! ’Twas not a week ago 
I met you in the forest called St. John’s! 
You swore you loved me, clearly I remember 
With what unnecessary vigor you asserted 
The stable character of your affection :— 
And now? 


Andante con gran sentimente. 


Can you think of that day departed, 

Without feeling broken-hearted ? 

Can you remember my rapture ? 

And not be ashamed of your capture ? 

What has become of the token I gave you 

When you swore that from despair it would save you 


Recitative. 


Yes, let me recapitulate 

The meannesses of which you have been guilty. 
You swore you loved me—ah! my feeble heart! — 
(Or, as Dickens has said in **David Copperfield,” 
“Oh! my lungs and liver!”’). 

And, on the strength of your asseverations, 


I lent you, yes, I lent you half-a-crown ! 


Allegro furioso. 


Where is that half-crown now ? 
Where is that coin, I ask you? 
Hide, hide your shameful brow, 
You serpent beneath a mask, you! 
Ha! but the time will come 

For punishing your offences ; 

This charge wiil strike you dumb: 
“Money under false pretences!” 


Andante. 


Yet, if even now 

You would restore the token, 

I would break my vow 

The charge should remain unspoken! 


Allegro come primo. 


You won't! Then, traitor, go! 
Go where policemen call you— 
I’ll no mercy show, 

Whatever fate befal you! 


Etc. ad lid, 


The last specimen gives the student, I think, every chance. Every 
passion has its turn, and if it were wedded to suitable music, I feel 
justified in saying that a work of a quite unexampled character would 
be the result. 

Thanking you for allowing me so much of your valuable space, 

I am, dear Mr. Editor 
Your humble and obedient servant, 
BOURNEMOUTH JONES, M.O.K.E. 

Harmony Gaol, Mudborough. 

—The Musical Standard. 
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HERE AND THERE. 


aC ¥" PROMINENT convention conductor in lowa, writing favor- 
ZLPX& ably of Our Song World” says: “ But I can not agree with 
4J> you on your new departure in the numbering of spaces. So 
far almost the entire musical world says ‘space below’ and ‘space 
above.’ It would be very confusing to break up so old and general 
a custom, and try to supplant it with one which, as it seems to me, is 
no shorter nor better.”’ 

Many readers of the Vistror have doubtless looked into this mat- 
ter, and have settled it in their own minds; but some have not, and 
for such I append my reply. I think there may be here a new point 
or two for those who are familiar with the subject. 

My reply is that the degrees of the staff (:ines and spaces) are of 
two kinds, viz., long and short, or permanent and occasional. The 
long degrees constitute the permanent or standard staff; the short 
ones are added when wanted, and so are occasional. 

The present naming is wrong, because it classes two of the long, 

| permanent degrees, with the short or occasional ones—" space above " 

meaning above the permanent or standard staff, and ‘‘ space below,” 
below it. Consider: added degrees are always short. A short added 
line brings a short added space, and so on; but the spaces we are 
| considering are not of that kind—they are neither short, added, nor 
|occasional. The space next above the fifth line is always there if 
the fifth line is, and must be as long, for the fifth line causes it, just 
as new short lines cause new short spaces. 

Another objection to the present naming is, that calling that the 
‘first space above,’’ compels the first space that is really added, to 

| be called the second. 
| It will create confusion in the minds of those accustomed to the 
| present naming to make the change. This I know from my own 
|experience; but beginners find no such difficulty. In fact, by the 
| new plan, the matter lies in their minds in a far more orderly way 
than it does in ours. Eleven degrees, or places on which notes may 
be written, a/ways there, constituting the standard staff—more de- 
grees added above or below as wanted—the naming of the long or 
permanent degrees plain and straightforward—lines, Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, 
and 5th,—spaces, tst, 2d 3d, 4th, 5th, and 6th—the naming of the 
short or added degrees, plain, straightforward, and /7rwe—1st added 
line, then tst added space, 2d adged line bringing second added 
space, etc. 

Many are doubtless troubled in thinking of the outer spaces as 
belonging to the standard staff because they are not enclosed. The 
outer spaces of any sized staff are always unenclosed spaces. The 
first degree, eithe: upward o: downward on the staff, 
is always an unen If musicians had agreed that those 
spaces should not be used until enclosed, it would be another matter. 
but since they are used as freely as the enclosed spaces, they should 
be counted, classed, and named accordingly—the long ones where 
they belong, and the short ones as they occur. 

It will be observed that, although the unenclosed spaces become 
enclosed as the staff is enlarged, the enclosing does not affect such 
spaces in the least. They mean no more nor less when enclosed 
than they did before, the object of the enlargement not being to en- 
close spaces, but to get new degrees. 

The rules on this subject, which the usage of musicians seems to 
| have fixed, are as follows: 

There shall be a space on each side of every line. 

An unenclosed space shall be just as wide as the enclosed space on 
| the other side of its line and no wider. 

The staff shall be enlarged by short degrees, that the eye may not 
be confused by too many long ones. 

The short line shall be placed at the limit of the unenclosed space, 
as described by the second rule above, and so bring from natural 
space another musical space. I say natural space, because above 
| every staff, space extends to the top of the paper or board, or to the 
| ceiling or the sky, but it is not all musical space; only so much as is 

described in the above rule is the musical space (so much on one 
| side of the line as is on the other). The remainder may be called 
| natural space; at all events, it has nothing to do with the staff until 
a line appropriates a portion to its use, for the added line compels 
an added space. 

Excuse a little reiteration. There are on the standard or perma- 
nent staff eleven places on which notes can be written—five lines 
|and six spaces These spaces are as long as the lines that cause 
them, and exist ready for use before any additions whatever are 
made to the staff. 

It was evidently the intention, in the naming that now prevails, to 
give the permanent degrees the central naming. and then, as degrees 
were added above or below. to count one, two, three, etc., from the 
permanent degrees. The trouble is that this counting does not begin 
with the right degree. The first degree to be counted as added is a 


going 


losed space. 














- 


short line, and that brings the first added space, now called the 
second. 

I agree that all this is not vital—not even very important. People 
will sing or play just as well from one naming as from the other. 
Still it 1s better, for consistency and accuracy, that even the small 
things of our theory should be right. Especially is this true where 
music comes in with the other studies of schools. Children should 
no more find inconsistency or contradictions here, than they do in 
their grammars or arithmetics. An incident, related to me by a 
teacher in the public schools of one of the larger cities of Indiana, il 
lustrates this. It is as follows: 

[rying to make my class understand that a note alone could not 
represent pitch, I told them that a note did not mean anything unless 
it was on the staff. I had previously taught them that the st aff con 
sisted of ‘five lines and four spaces. 

‘‘When we came to the key of D, and had named its tones and 
sung its scale, I turned to the board and wrote treble clef and signa 
ture on the staff, and placed a note on the space below the first lin 
intending to write the scale in the new key 

*** What does this note mean?’ I asked. The children were ac- 
customed to have things ‘hang together’ in their other studies, and 
were perplexed. At last one girl began to stammer something about 
the note not meaning anything “Speak out,’ said I; don't be 
afraid.’ 

‘Then she asked: ‘Didn't you say a note did not mean anything 
unless it was on the staff?’ 

‘** Certainly,’ said I. 

Didn't you say the staff had but four spaces ?’ 

ale i 

‘ Then is that note on the staff?’ 

‘I revised my view of the number of spaces belonging to the staff 
then and there.” 

What if a truer naming of the degrees of the staff (a naming in 
accordance with the facts) does produce some confusion? Better 
some confusion for this generation if it leaves the matter in a more 
orderly condition for the next. G. F. R 


MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 


Lonpon, Feb. 5th, 1885 


WOULD say to the readers of the Vistror that January is usually 
a dull month for music, so far at any rate as London is concerned. 
Pantomimes and theaters occupy the amusement world. In the 
course of February, however, nearly all the principal serial concerts 
of the spring and summer will commence, and the approaching sea- 
son will be rendered additionally interesting and busy by the bi-cen- 
tenary celebrations of Handel and Bach. 


MUSIC IN THE PROVINCES. 


Meantime in the provinces the season has been in full swing. Ora 
torio performances and other concerts have been given in great num 
bers. The country is, indeed, gradually asserting its independence of 
the metropolis. In Glasgow a resident orchestra is engaged during 
three winter months, and Mr. Manns directs a regular series of sym- 
phony, oratorio and other concerts. In Manchester there is also a 
first-rate resident orchestra under Mr. Clark Halle, who likewise vis- 
its adjacent cities, such as Liverpool, Bradford, etc, with his band 
In Liverpool, too, Mr. Carl Rosa has had an extended season which 
terminated last Saturday, the 31st ult., and during that season he pro 
duced a genuine nov eity. 

Another opera has also during the past month been produced in 
the provinces. It is entitled 


THE UHLANS,” 


and it was first given in Scotland at the Royalty Theatre, Glasgow, last 
month, under the direction of Herr Groenings. The work was originally 
»erformed at Dublin last March. The libretto (possibly adapted) is by 
Mr. W. M'‘Ivor Morison, and the music is by Christina W. Morison 
The story goes that two young Germans fell in love with the two pretty 
nieces of the Mayor of Preville. When the war breaks out and the Ger 
mans have over-run the country, the young fellows disguise themselves 
as Uhlans, and, arriving at Preville, demand an indemnity of 4,000/ 
The mayor hands over 800/., belonging to his two nieces, and while he 
has gone to collect the rest, the two girls together with the barmaid 
both run off with the Uhlans. Some time after, when the young 
couples are all happily married and are living in Berlin, they are dis 
covered by the mayor, who, having been deprived of his office on 
the fall of the Empire, has now become an itinerant musician. He 
penetrates into the assembly of German students, and is compelled 
by the student laws to drink huge draughts of lager for his temerity. 
Eventually he is led blindfolded to a ball-room where his eves be- 
ing uncovered he recognizes his nieces. The old man pardons | 
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them, and accepts their hospitality for the rest of his days. The 
partsof the two nieces were sung by Madame Rosa Hersee and Miss 
Helen Armstrong. Miss C. D, Hamilton was the barmaid, Mr 
Lyall wasthe Mayor and Messrs. Turner and Rooke the two student 
Uhlans. 

ROYALTY AND MUSIK 


The Royal family seem inclined to once more take an active part 
in musical affairs On the 24th inst. the Duke of Edinburgh has 
promised to play the violin at a concert to be given at Read ng in 
iid of the friends of the Royal College of Music, and at this concert 
itis very likely that the Princess Christian will sing 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


Madame Albani has returnedto London, and therefore her an 
nounced engagement at Barcelona has not been a very lengthy one 
Madame Nilsson is still resting in Paris. Indeed the prima donna craze 
seems to have passed its crisis in Europe, and if stars want engage 
ments they must ac¢ ept what managers can afford to pay 

For instance at the St. Petersburgh opera the most expensive stars 
were once ¢ ngaged. Now the most successful season for many years 
is being carried on with the American soprano M Van Zandt as 
chief artist. atthe modest salary of $250 per night. 

rhe performances of French opera comique at the London Gaiety 
next summer will now be limited to three a week, with Miss Van 


undt as principal artist. During the rest of the week French com 
edy and drama will be played. 

talian operatic matters remain in sfafu guo. No definite arrange 
ments have yet been made for an Italian opera season in London 
this summer. 

Yesterday the distinguished English contralto Madame Sainton 


Dolby, and the equally distinguished violinist and conductor, M 
Sainton, celebrated their silver wedding. 

In addition to the musical festivals already fixed for this year at 
Birmingham, Hereford, Bristol, and Chester, a festival is being or 


ganized to he held in the autumn in the fine old Cathedral at Lincoln 

Herr Hans Richter contemplates a brief provincial tour with his 
orchestra in the summer, and among the cities to be visited, will, it is 
said, be Glasgow, Manchester, Leeds, and Liverpool, A still shorter 
tour last year was, however, not successful, and itis at present very 
doubtful whether the new scheme will be carried out 

Mr. George Mount has been appointed conductor of the band at 
the Alexandra Palace. 

Mr. Caldicott is composing a cantata for the opening of the Al 
bert Palace, Battersea, in May. 

Herr Wilhemj has sold his violin by Joseph Guarnerius del Jesu to 
Professor Florian Zajic, of Strasburg, for the trifle of 8507. 


TE 


VOCAL CULTURE IN CINCINNATI. 


THE FALLACY OF “ FORWARD” OR “ DIRECTED OR FOCUSED 
TONES 


ITTING at a little distance from my partly opened office window 


} 


one evening, during the recent political excitement, I heard the 


cries of “‘Cleveland and ‘Blaine’ and the rebel inarticulate 
yell, apparently many squares distant. The curtain h ippened to be 
drawn, down just as far as the lower sash had been pushed up, and 


an electric light, in the middle of the street, threw a broad beam 
into the room which reflected upon the wall an exact image of the 
shape of the window opening. 

I reasoned as follows: If the laws of sound are, as voice teachers 
assume, exactly or nearly identical with those of light, the poli tical 
clamor will become as much louder in this beam, as the light is bright 
er here than in other parts of the room; but the change of position 
made no particle of difference. On returning to my former place, the 
light faded to gloom, but the voices were as ‘obtrusive as before. To 
avoid all chance of error I closed the window, and hardly a sound 
could be heard, proving that it came, like the light, mainly through 
the open space. I then placed myself at the angle from the lighted 
wall at which the beam of light would have been reflected from a 
mirror, but no change in loudness could be detected. Neither in the 
line of the direct nor the possible reflected beam of light could any 
influence upon the sound be detected. 

COMMON SENSE DID NOT REQUIRE SUCH TESTS 

Every reader of these simple lines will instinctively say that such 
trials were needless, that native common sense would have told any 
one that the sound would be equally loud. Then why will not the 
vocal reader transfer this valuable faculty of common sense from 
the room tothe mouth, and ask himself or, more frequently, herself, 
how it happens that she implicitly believes her maes¢ro, who tells her 
that her voice is louder and more concentrated or is ‘focused’ ’or ‘‘di- 
rected” or “brought forward” at, or to a particular spot in the roof of 
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her mouth, or to the door at the lips, or its blind transom “just|}cent Public Library of Cincinnati contains in its departments of 


above the front upper teeth.” 


Is the difference in the size of the two rooms, the room of the| which would explode his theoretic bubbles at a single reading. 


mouth andthe room in the residence, the reason for this belief? Does 
she fancy that streams and rays and beams of sound can play about 
a little hollow place, but four inches and a half in its longest line 


Physics, Mechanics and Acoustics, scores upon scores of works 
They 
are placed there for his use, The parents of the pupils he is pretend- 
ing to teach are taxed yearly to place this elementary knowledge 


| within his easy grasp. 


from lips to vocal chords, than in a hall whose sides are measured by | 


a score or two of feet? Because the mouth contains a smaller num- 
ber of cubic inches than the hall contains cubic yards, is it gifted 
with focusing, directing, or forward-bringing powers, of which the 
hall is found by easy experiment to be apparently destitute? 

The question is aptly put; for it is just this difference in size which, 
according to the now formulated law, makes vocal action impossible 
inthe constricted mouth, while in the room or hall if large enough 
direction of voice might be detected if the too feeble ear were aided 
by skillful appliances. 

LAW OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN SOUND AND LIGHT. 

For the reader of any of the later works on acoustics will find the 
fact to be accepted shat the length of the vibratory waves, wheth- 
er of light, heat, or sound, must be many times smaller than the obsta- 
cle against which they strike to be reflected in any precise direction, 
that is, at any angle. 

MORE POPULAR EXPLANATION. 

The reader who is not acquainted with acoustic terms, may not un- 
derstand the meaning of a wave-length; and, indeed, the term may 
be misleading. In surf-bathing, we think of a wave as being long if its 
ridge extends some distance parallel to the shore, so that it might 
swamp a long line of bathersat once. In physics, a wave is as long 
as the distance between any one wave and the one that comes next, 
and wavesof the sea are many rods long, thatis, far apart. You can 
see that the waves would be shorter the oftener they came, and can 
now understand the length of the waves of voice. 

Something must start the waves, and, in voice, this something is 
a little jet of air let out from between the vocal chords in the throat. 
This jet starts a wave in the air, just as a forward push of the hand 
might start a wave in water. When it is considered that for the rather 
high C of the male voice 256 of these jets or pushes start 256 differ- 
ent waves of vibration ina single second, it will naturally be thought 
that the waves must come very near together, but they do not; for 
the waves go so fast—about a quarter of a mile in a single second; 
that each one of these 256 waves will have had time to go four fud/ 
feet before the next one starts; therefore the wave is called four feet 
long. 

WAVES LONG—MOUTHS SHORT. 

The law may now be more easily comprehended; this wave, four 
feet long must find an obstacle many times its own length to be ap- 
preciably oéstacled (if a new word may be allowed) that is, it must 
find some more solid body many times four feet in length, width, or 
breadth from which or around which it may be reflected or sent 
back in a different direction, and the mouth-teacher sagely informs 
us that the predatory organ can furnish such a reflecting surface. 


PHOTOGRAPHY CALLED FOR. JONAH'S ADVANTAGES. 


A picture of the teacher, so peculiarly gifted that he could illustrate 
his own theory of mouth reflection should surely adorn some side of 
a barn or public building for easy reference. He could easily swal- 
low pupil, tone and all, and only wonder at their mute disappearance. 
It is barely possible that Jonahin a certain discouraging experience 
of his nautical career, may have made just one ejaculatory remark 
upon this principle immediately before his entrance upon the study 
and practice of ventriloquism, but Talmage himself would stand 
in open-mouthed impotence if his metaphors were subjected to this 
wonderful law. 

FOLLOWING A VOCAL WAVE. 


Let us follow a vocal wave from its starting point at the vocal 
chords a little lower than the root of the tongue. If it had any 
special direction, it would strike first upon the epiglottis; what preju- 
dice has the mouth-teacher against that as a reflector? Next it must 
strike the perpendicular back wall of the mouth; why is that not a 
better reflector than the roof of the mouth? It is equally hard, 
equally large and altogether more favorably situated; for it would, 
on this principle, send the reflections out of the mouth horizontally, 
while the roof of the mouth inclines the supposed waves so strongly 
downward through the teeth that they must strike the ground with- 
in a few feet of the performer. Why does the reflecting teacher 
choose one of two out-of-the-way places in the roof of the mouth, 
either ‘‘above the front upper teeth,” or “ under the bridge of the 
nose ?”” 

IGNORANCE OF PHYSIOLOGY AND ACOUSTICS. 


Simply because he is utterly ignorant of the sciences upon which 
his art depends; and this ignorance is self-imposed. The magnifi- 





He will not touch it, but clings fast to his fallacies; thougha five 
minutes trial would show their falsity, as has now been proved for 
three-fourths of a century. Liskovins proved it in 1814 in most 
conclusive detail. The most famous treatise ever written on voice 
is perhaps, that of Harless, now 33 years in print. ‘‘One may voice 
a certain tone,” he writes, “draw the cheeks in or press them out, or 
make the most various modifications of the mouth, yet the tone, in all 
the experiments will not be modified in the least in its musical value.” 
THE OLD WRITERS NOT AWARE OF ALL THE MODERN FALLACIES OF 

FORWARD OR FOCUSSED TONES. 


The notions of the mouth-teacher of the present day were not 
suspected by the sage old physiologists, and therefore not dis- 
cussed. Indeed, the almost universally advice to bring the tone 
‘forward’ in the mouth or to ‘'focus’’ it at some point is utterly 
imaginary, so free from all relation to acoustic or physiological laws 
that it is hard to find foothold for argument. A writer is forced to 
make absurd comparisons, for no sensible discussion can be held 
over a self-evident falsity. In another article it will be passed un- 
der as serious a review as its ridiculous nature will admit, for surely 
silence should not be maintained upon a fallacy which is working 
such wide-spread injury. JOHN HOWARD, 

177 W. Fourth st., Cincinnati, O. 
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the Classic Music of the Future? 


J. WINCHELL 


What will be 
FORBES. 


Concluded. 

That musical art has its limit, is too plain a truth to be dénied, and 
it is far from certain that some of our modern composers have kept 
within its boundaries, they have at least transcended the limits of 
ordinary intelligence. We must of course accord the palm to the 
higher education, and admit superiority of judgment in matters with- 
in the jurisdiction of the intellect, but we cannot admit such superi- 
ority in regard to those whose natur@ and action is who!ly independ. 
ent of the reasoning faculties. The’emotions of the human mind 
are thus independent, and it is to them that true music appeals and 
not to the intellect. It is safe to assert that no music that is capable 
of exciting a change of feeling, and has the power of affecting the 
sensuous emotions, ever meets with a rebuff. 

Mozart and Beethoven are always sure of eager ears, as although 
passages may occur that are not perfectly intelligible to ordinary 
perceptions, they are the exception, and not the rule. Usually the 
auditors are led by gradual steps into the maze of uncertainty, and 
though conscious that in a figurative sense, they are ‘completely 
at sea,”’ they never lose the sense of security that arises from the rec- 
ognition of competent leadership, There is none of that rebellious 
feeling with which the incomprehensible is usually confronted, but ra- 
ther a season of passive expectancy, pending the arrival of the com- 
prehensible,which every listener seems to feel instintively will not be 
long deferred. Even such passages as fail in imparting clear eviden- 
ces of design, produced no impression of incoherence or disorder, but 
all realize (in many cases unconsciously) that such failure is due 
wholly to appreciative capacity, and that it arises from an inability to 
understand the evidence presented. As the limit of appreciation 
varys with the plane of intellectual acquirements, so does the form of 
the musical composition that marks such limit, and the master of one 
individual may be but om humble student of another. 

The Ninth Symphony, eminently classic for the cultured, is not so 
for the uncultured, from the fact that in their sphere, and, sur- 
rounded by their environments, it is incomprehensible, and can there- 
fore have no practical existence, on the other hand a composition 
badly constructed and _ bristling with faults, in a low intellectual at- 
mosphere, may be eminently calculated to please, for under such cir- 
cumstances the faults will be incomprehensible. If a person without 
special musical education be asked which melody pleases him most, 
‘ The last rose of summer,” or “‘ Jordans’ a hard road to trabel,”’ in 
most cases he will say, ‘‘ That depends upon circumstances." In 
fact he does not attempt to found any decision upon the music itself, 
but wholly upon consideration connected with himself individually. 
The writer therefore deems it not only advisable, but in accordance 
with facts, to define the term classic, when applied to musical com- 


| positions, as indicating that such compositions perfectly fulfill the 


purposes for which they were designed. Music of such a nature will 
endure as long as the feelings that called them into existence, and, 
even though imperfect at first in a grammatical sense, from a con- 











temporaneous point of view, will in time be purged of error, or, as in 
the case of Monteverdis dominant seventh. show that the contemipo- 
raneous verdict was wrong. Even to-day, writers upon counter- 
point strictly prohibit the occurrence of the fourth and seventh sounds 
of the scale in. the same chord, and even forbid the use of a chord 
containing one of these sounds as the successor of one containing 
the other, and in consequence are compelled to admit two forms of 
music, the strict and the free. As we cannot consider our present 
knowledge as complete, this anomaly is perhaps excusable for the 
present. , ’ 

With the only evidence that we rely upon for placing the status 
of a musical composition, complete justification of existence and 
perfection of form, it is clear that the date of its birth has no connec- 
tion whatever. If a composition be classic, when the bones of its 
originator have mouldered into dust, it was classic before the ink on 
the paper was dry, or before the last vibration of a first performance 
had ceased. The compositions of those writers known as the old 


masters are recognized to-day, not because like a viol they have be- | 
come mellowed by age, but on account of the possesion of qualities | 
worthy of recognition. Were it not for the fact that the world has | 


been compelled to acknowledge their rig/Z to live, they would, in 
common with the writings of hundreds of others sleep the sleep that 
knows no waking. That the compositions regarded to-day as classic, 
will occupy the same plane in the future, is not altogether certain. 
What is true of one age, is not of another. Hucbald’s bare fifths were 


once pleasing to the ear, and our ancestors in Ireland and Scotland | 
were well satisfied with a pentatonic scale, and Bach did not deem 


the old fashioned way of Palestrina and Scarlatti as beneath his stu- 
dious attention. 


We of to-day have placed ourselves in the trammels of a tempered | 


scale, and are unable to produce the results derivable from harmo- 
nies based upon the natural one of unequal intervals. We have 
pressed into our service only one of Nature's series of octaves, and 
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same view in relation to the fundamental, the developments must 
seem logical and our judgment of the compositions be favorable. 
We simply acknowledge that a desired end has been accomplished. 

It is a rule in mathematics, to reduce everything to the simplest 


terms, and what amounts to the same thing to avoid useless multipli 


cation of terms when a result is desired. The present school of 
orchestration seems to be founded upon multiplicity of terms, hence 
ambiguity of result follows, and it seems probable that the first task 
of the future musician will be one of elimination, for it is absolutely 


certain that the intellect progresses more rapidly in creative than in 
appreciative power. We find on examination of the scores of Bach 
and others, that the results are derived from the simplest factors 
and the least number, while in many modern ones we find no 
greater results, but a vast number of complex factors. The infer- 
ence is obvious, that such compositions will wef rank in the 
future as those of our predecessors do in the present, The adop- 
tion of a new scale would in no wise affect the decision of the 
critic as to comparative merits, and the palm of superiority woul 
be given to the composer achieving the greatest results with 
equal means. As the introduction of new instruments into the 
t 


| Orchestra since the time of Beethoven does not appear to have 
been followed by a higher degree of excellence in the musi 
produced by composers, it is possible that a limit exists for the possi 
| bilities of the seven sound scale, which may now be practically 
reat hed. 

Cherubini left all future canon writers in a hopeless condition. No 


one has given us any real new musical form since Sebastian Bach 
|}and Beethoven and Weber appear to have reached the acme of in 
| strumental effects. 

The erratic flights of Wagner and Berlioz cannot be viewed 
advance in art, but rather as experimental curiosities. Will the 
history of Bz be repeated, or will the musician of the future not con 


tent with an intercalary tone, demand an entire new scale? 


our most acute as well as our most grave sounds are simply duplica- | 


tions of the seven sounds selected for our limited scale. No two of 


Nature’s octaves are alike in constitution, and we have taken the one | 


lying between the C with 256 vibrations and that with 512 per second. 
As this octave and those preceding it, are simple derivations from a 
fundamental prime, but of constantly increasing richness, so the oc- 
tave lying above our scale is richer in tones than the one we have 
adapted, and has served asthe basis of our chromatic succession. 
Who can say that the music of the future will not transcend the pre 
sent limits, and be based upon a further division of the octave? 
Who can say that the present system of synonyms, which is only 
possible by virtue of the dullness of our perceptions will not be even 
tually abandoned when those perceptions become more acute, and a 
scale adopted whose interva!s decrease regularly as the sounds in 
crease in acuteness? Will these perceptions always be satisfied with 


a C# usurping the functions of D», or the abnormal interval at present | 


recognized between the 6th and 7th sounds? Will we always sub- 
mit to the loss of the characteristic harmonic fourth and seventh ? 
Who can tell? If those who take up the thread of our work when 


we drop out of the race, advance in general knowledge, with even 


the same rapidity as the workers of this generation, we must admit 
that the results attainable will keep pace with their acquirements, and 


the assertion or belief that music as either art or science has reached | 


with us a period of full fruition, and that future works will be of no 
higher intellectual grade than those of the present, is more than ab 
surd, it is a direct denial of the well-known laws of progress. The 
music of the future will be a development of that of day, as 7/ has 
from that of the past, and will increase in complexity as the imagi 
nations of composers intrease in power of conception, and more fa- 
cility in the use of the means through which the conception is made 
manifest is acquired. 

The classic symphony of to-day, may, figuratively speaking, be 
the ‘‘lullaby”"’ of the new era and intervals that are so satisfactory 
to our very present ears may be veritable “tritones’’ to those of a 
thousand years hence. The compositions that so delight us in 1884, 
in 2884 may have the dust shaken from their venerable pages by the 
inquisitive student, exactly as we do with poor Palestrina and his con- 
temporaries, merely to see how “‘ fellows did in those days."’ 

Be this as it may, simplicity either absolute or comparitive, is no 
disfigurement of beauty, and musical formations that are clear and 
intelligible to ws, will be even more so to the higher order of intellect 
that is destined to succeed ours. These intellects will recognize the 
beauty of our musical formations, and perhaps wonder in some cases 
at the clearness of their expression with such imperfect means, pre- 
cisely as we do with the compositions of our ancestors. Will our 
successors consider these formations as‘classic in the sense previously 
given to the word by the writer? We know that analysis of the com- 
positions of our predecessors, proves them to be constructed upon 
correct principles, or rather, in perfect accordance with the contem- 
poraneous view of the nature of the principles. 





As we adopt the} 
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MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS. 


BY PAUL PASTNOR 


Se 


>|, HE wonderful growth of musical culture in our country, during 
7 


ie the present generation, is plainly shown by the great number 
©? of musical organizations which have sprung up in so brief a 


time. There is hardly a town of any size in the United States to-day 
| which does not possess.one or more of these organizations. They 
| are all—or nearly all—purely amateur, born of the genuine love for 
|music, with no money-making aim further than to enable them- 
selves to be self-supporting. Their object is to increase the love for 


the art, and add to the musical culture and proficiency of the mem 
bers of the organization and the community in which it is located. 
Their success is well attested by the continued growth and multipli- 
cation of such societies, and the cordial mann they are 
assisted by the general public. 

Among the most prominent and successful of these amateur mu 
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sical associations are the choral societies. Their work is of a nature 
which permits the participation of all classes and ages, a d of both 
sexes, in acommunity. The culture and use of the singing voice is, 
at the same time, the most fascinating and the most practicable of all 
departments of musical culture, Nine out of ten persons are gifted 
by nature with a correct earand a good voice. It is merely by neg 
lect and diffidence that they gradually lose this precious potential 
power. Only less wonderful than pitiful is it to see boys and girls 
and men and women absolutely disregarding a privilege so great, so 
inestimable, until they lose it entirely The power of song departs 
from them as a muscle shrivels and dies for want of use. It is to 


counteract this too common indifference, largely, that the choral soci 
ety in our rural communities is formed. Certainly this is one of the 
most important features of its mission, and the good which it is do 
ing in this respect alone can hardly be overestimated. The intro 
duction and familiarization of classic music is another of its benefi 
cial results. Add to this the culture which the singing voice receives 
from intelligent and frequent use, the emulation and enthusiasm 
springing from concerted effort, and the enlargement and broaden 
ing of musical taste and appreciation in the entire community, and 
the, value of the choral society, and its prospects of future usefulness 
and success, are abundantly assured. 

rhe instrumental club requires a litthke more musical skill and cul 
ture than is to be found in every retired community Stull, through 
out New England and the Middle States, musical culture has so ad 
vanced within the past ten or twenty years, that it is no unusual 
thing to find the larger villages, of a few hundred ora thousand in 
habitants, provided with an excellent local orchestra or concert club. 
The growth of music in the family has done much to bring about 
this proficiency in instrumental practice. The piano, the violin, and 
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the flute are household articles in the American home of to-day. It 
is the exception not to find one or more of them in the best room in | 
the house. So, when the concert club is organized, and the choice 
new music is received, the performers are equipped with the neces- 
sary skill to interpret the score to catch the spirit of the production, 
and finally to render it with no mean degree of expression and power. 
We are fast advancing toward the German national love for music, 
It is no strange thing to hear the noblest themes of Mendelssohn, 
Mozart, Bach, Thalberg, and a score of the greatest masters of the 
art, rendered with no mean interpretative power in the rural lyceum, | 
or at the family fireside. Although we still lack the exquisite taste 
and the natural proficiency of the Germans, we are gaining much of 
their deep love for music and their technical skill in its interpreta- 
tion. Our musical organizations are rendering the same music, our 
choral leaders are studying the same themes. If our progress dur- 
ing the next fifty years shall be as great as during the last fifty, we 
may hope to stand in the front rank of musical peoples—second to 
the Germans, perhaps, in original futility and in the divine gift of 
genius, put fully abreast of them in musicai taste, proficiency, and in- 
terpretative power, and probably their masters in the art of varied 
expression and technical resource. 
a rr 


MENTAL AND MORAL ENERGY, 


BY 


PROF, JOHN STUART BLACKIE. 


DON'T know any better advice toa young man than never to 

beidle. It is one of those negative sort of precepts that impart 

no motive force to the will; but though negations seem barren to 
keep out the devil by a strong bolt, they may prove in the end not the 
worst receipt for admitting the good spirit into confidence. A man 
certainly should not circumscribe his activity by any inflexible fence 
of rigid rules; such as formal methodism of conduct springs from a nar- 
rowness, and can only end in more narrowness; but it is of the ut- 
most importance tocommence early with an economical use of time, 
and this is only possible by means of order and system. No young 
person can go far wrong who devotes a certain amount of time reg- 
ularly to a definite course of work. How much that portion of time 
should be, of course depends on circumstances; but let it, at all 
events, be filled up with prescribed continuity of something. One 
hour a day persistently devoted to one thing, like a small seed, will 
yield a large increase at the year’s end. Random activity, jumping 
from one thing to another without a plan, is little better, in respect of 
any valuable intellectual result, than absolute idleness. An idle 
man is like a housekeeper who keeps the doors open for any burglar. 
It is a grand safe-guard when a man can say, “I have no time for 
nonsense; no call for unreasonable dissipation; no need for that sort 
of stimulus which wastes itself in mere titillation. Variety of occu- 
pation is my greatest pleasure, and when my task is finished I know 
how to lie fallow, and with soothing rest prepare myself for another 
bout of action."’ The best preventive against idleness is to start with 
the deep-seated conviction of the earnestness of life. Whatever 
men say of the world, it iscertainly no stage for trifling. In a scene 
where all are at work, idleness can lead only to wreck and ruin. 
“Life is short, art long, opportunity fleeting, experiment slippery, 
judgment difficult."" These are the first words of the medical aphor- 
isms of the wise Hippocrates. They were set down as a significant 
sign at the porch of the benevolent science of healing more than 
five hundred years before the Christian era; and they remain still, 
the wisest text which a man can take with him as a directory into any 
sphere of effective social activity. 

One grace of character, which is an essential element of moral 
greatness, and a sure pledge of all kinds of success, I cannot omit, 
and that is perseverance. I never knewaman good for anything in 
the world, who, when he got a piece of work to do, did not know 
how to stick to it. The poet Woodsworth, in his “Excursion,"’ when 
the sky began to look cloudy, gives, as areason for going on with his 
mountain perambulation, that though a little rain might be disagree- 
able to the skin, the act of giving up a fixed purpose, in view of a 
slight possible inconvenience, is dangerous to the character. There 
ismuch wisdom here. We do not live ina world in which a man can 
afford to be discouraged by trifles. There are real difficulties enough, 
with which to fight, is to live, and which to conquer is to live nobly. 
A friend of mine, making the ,ascent of Ben Cruachan, when he 
had reached what he imagined to be the top, found that the real peak 
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| excellent the task, the greater the difficulty. 





was two miles on to the west, and that the road to it lay along a rough, 
stony ridge, not easy for weary feet to tread on. But this was a small 
matter. Ihe peak was being enveloped in mist, and it was only an | 
hour from sunset. He wisely determined to take the nearest way 
down. But what did he do next day? He ascended the Ben again, 
and took his dinner triumphantly on the topmost top, in order. as | 
he said, that the name of this most beautiful of Highland Bens | 
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might not forever be associated in his mind with bafflement and 
defeat. This sort of a man, depend upon it, will succeed in every- 
thing he undertakes. Never boggle at a difficulty, especially at the 
commencement of a new work. Adler Anfang ist schwer,—all be- 
ginnings are difficult, as the German proverb says; and the more 
Difficult things, in fact, 
are the only things worth doing, and they are done by a determined 
williand a strong hand. In the world of action, will is power ; per- 
sistent will, with circumstances not altogether unfavorable, is victory; 
nay, inthe face of circumstances altogether unfavorable, persistency 
will carve out a way to unexpected success. Read the life of Fred- 
erick the Great of Prussia, and you will understand what this means. 
Fortune never will favor the man who flings away the dice box be- 
cause the first throw brings a low number. 

There is only one thing that can give significance and dignity to 
human life,—namely, virtuous energy; and that this energy is attain- 
able only by energizing. If you imagine you are to be much helped 
by books, and reasons and speculations, in this matter, you are al- 
together mistaken. Books and discourses may indeed awaken and 
arouse you, and perhaps hold up the sign of a wise finger-post to 
prevent you from going astray at the first start, but they cannot move 
you a single step on the road. It is your own legs only that can perform 
the journey it is altogether a matter of doing. Finger-posts are very 
well where you find them; but the sooner you can learn to do without 
them the better; for you will not travel long, depend upon it, before 
you come into regions of moor, and mist, and bog, and far waste 
solitudes; and woe be to the wayfarer, in such case, who has taught 
himself to travel only by finger-posts and mile-stones! You must 
have acompass of sure direction in your own soul, or you may be 
forced to depend for your salvation on some random saviour whois 
only a little less bewildered than yourself. Gird up your loins, there- 
fore, and prove the all-important truth, that as you learn to walk only 
by walking, to leap by leaping, and to fence by fencing, so you can 
learn to live nobly only by acting nobly on eveiy occasion that pre- 
sents itself. If you shirk the first trial of your manhood, you will 
come so much the weaker to the second; and if the next occasion, 
and the next again, finds you unprepared, you will infallibly sink 
into baseness. A swimmer becomes strong to stem the tide only by 
frequently breasting the big waves. If you practice always in shal- 
low waters, your heart will assuredly fail you in the hour of high 
flood. General notions about sin and salvation can do you no good 
in the way of the blessed life. As#n a journey, you must see mile- 
stone after mile-stone fall into your rear, otherwise you remain sta- 
tionary; so, in the grand march of noble life, one paltriness after an- 
other must disappear, or you have lost your chance,—Se/f Culture. 
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Short Talks About the Great Composers. 


FOR YOUNG READERS—BY ALICE M. KELLOGG. 


aa) MONG the stories told about the extraordinary fondness for 
2K. music shown in the early youth of the great composers, those 
A> relating to Mozart are the most wonderful. 

When the little Wolfgang was three years old, (1759) his attention 
was attracted to the piano which his sister was being taught to play, 
and twelve months afterward he composed some minuets which as- 
tonished his father, a musician of some note. He soon outstripped 
his sister, whose piano-playing was also remarkable, and together 
the two children with their father made a trip to Munich, where they 
were graciously received by the Emperor. Then a tour was made 
through the larger cities of Europe, and to London, and the two 
children everywhere were showered with gifts and attentions. 
Wolfgang's genius for composing was recognized with wonder and 
admiration, and before he was fourteen years old his first opera was 
produced in Milan during a trip he was making through Italy. 
Think of this little fellow, singing with rare beauty, playing the organ 
and piano with skill, and the violin with ease! Sought after and 
praised by musicians, courted by titled persons, and ple of note, 
it is a wonder that the youthful brain and young heart were not 
turned from the unconsciousness of childhood. But it is pleasant to 
remember that his affectionate disposition, and child nature were un- 
spoiled, 

Much of Mozart's life was spent in poverty, The wonderful music 
that he wrote, the operas that were received with the greatest enthu- 
siasm, ‘‘ Figaro,’’ ‘‘ Magic Flute,”” and “ Don Giovanni,” and his 


| three beautiful symphonies, brought him little besides fame, and that 


did not pay for the necessities of life. In describing Mozart, a writer 
says of him: ‘Everything went swiftly with him. He thought 


swiftly; his feelings were swiftly aroused, to thrill and quiver long 


afterwards; the biood sped swiftly along his veins so that at the 
smallest excitement, his heart beat loudly ; even in eating, drinking 
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and talking, every motion was quick and sudden. But it was in 
composin that his rapidity was the most astonishing. The 
thoughts flew, and the pen drove on to keep pace with them, till he 
seemed working almost like a madman.”’ 

A sad story is told of the circumstances under which Mozart's last 
work, the ‘ Requiem,” was written. A stranger came to him one 
day, mysteriously dressed in gray, and requested Mozart to write a 
requiem, during the coming month, paying in advance for it and 
leaving no name or address. Mozart was in poor health, and the | 
strange visitor seemed to him a messenger of fate bidding him write 
his own requiem. With this feeling in his heart he began this work, 
which lives after him, one of the noblest creations in religious music ; 
but before it was completed, the spirit of its composer had fled. It 
was not known until some time afterward that this mysterious stran- | 
ger was i certain count. who upon the death of his wife, had tried to | 
procure a requiem in such a way that he could claim the honor of 
having composed it himseif. 
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VOCAL MUSIC. 


CAA EW branches of the fine arts confer so many advantages upon 
72 the student as vocal music, and among the most important is the 
bo) assistance it gives him in elocution. Elocution consists chiefly in 
the variety, smoothness, and volume of tones required to express the 
sentiments, and these are the direct objects to be attained in the 
cultivation of the voice for vocal music. No song is pleasing unless 
characterized by that smoothness of tone which is the most difficult 
attainment of the singer. Variety is, of course, the first essential, 
and, when united with volume, which practice insures, we have the 
great essentials of the public speaker, One important difference, 
however, between the use of the voice in elocution and vocal music 
is, that in vocal music the vowel sounds play a more important part 
than the consonant sounds, whereas in elocution more practice must 
be given to the consonant sounds in order to insure distinctness, 
Now as no one can be considered a very accomplished singer unless 
every word be distinctly understood, it follows that vocal music in its 
practice must aim at the cultivation of the consonant sounds, and 
thereby it renders a valuable assistance to the speaking voice. 

The same aid which vocal music gives to elocution it , ives to read- 
ing and to conversation—two vocal accomplishments of much bene- 
fit to a young man entering publig life. One of the results of vocal 
exercises and one which influences governments in introducing them 
in public schools, is the health of the pupils. Nowhere do we find 
less consumption and less spitting of blood than among those na- 
tions where vocal music forms an essential branch of education. 
Eminent physicians have recommended its practice to patients 
strongly disposed to consumption, There are many diseases to 
which the constitution is dispesed, on account of climate and inabil- 
ity or want of opportunity to exercise the body, which the exercise 
of the lungs may effectually prevent. Nothing is more reasonable 
than to suppose that vocal exercises tend to the improvement of 
health when its effects are considered; the lungs are strengthened, 
and are better able to fulfill their very important functions ; the chest | 
is made to expand, exercising the vital organs, increasing their activ- | 
ity and power. With all these advantages attached to vocal music, 
there are few who should not look upon this study very favorably, | 
even without mentioning the pleasure derived by the performer in the 
execution of a piece of good composition. 

Students especially should devote some time to music, since, after 
completing a year's study, nothing would please parents more than | 
to hear them sing with ease and grace a good song or any secular 
piece that they may have learned during their absence. 

The objections raised against the study of music, if there are any, 
are almost unworthy of the name. First, it is said, ‘“‘ I have no ear.” 
Now, could men speak if they were not taught? Could they read or 
write if they wer? not taught? Could they draw or paint if they were | 
not taught? But they may say that none of those appertain to the | 

| 
| 
J 





direct cultivation of any of the five senses. Very well; but do they 

not know that each of the senses can be cultivated, as well as the 

judgment or memory? How do the blind read books? Why are | 
printers remarkable for sharp-sightedness? Have you ever heard of | 
the example mentioned by Addison of the cultivation of taste ?| 
Finally, how can a practiced ear discover in the ringing of a bell | 
many beautiful chords? The most rude and uncultivated ear can, | 
by diligence and perseverance, be made to appreciate the most deli- | 
cate compositions of the master artists. This is beyond doubt. Some | 
may say, ‘‘I have no voice,”’ and at the same time they are making | 
use of it, perhaps in a creditable maianer. Undoubtedly, their voices 

are not cultivated; but they can speak, and in speaking they may 

even use compass of voice sufficient to perform well a good piece of | 
vocal music. If only one tone can be given forth, the vocal chords | 
can, by practice, be rendered subject to the will, so as to extend the | 
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compass of the voice in a remarkably short time. No one has nat- 
urally a cultivated voice. The voice is made by practice. 

Another objection frequently raised is, that one should labor to ac- 
quire the useful first, and the ornamental afterwards; but should 
you wait, you will find that afterwards the difficulty will be increased 
fourfold. It is easy to bend the twig, but difficult to bend the tree ; 
the vocal chords are pliable when young, but they are not so when 
their owner is advanced in years. 

Here we may safely assert that vocal music, in preference to any 
other of the fine arts, has been selected by the common consent of 
mankind to hold the most prominent place in the public service of 
Him who created the instrument upon which it is executed, for His 
particular glory and honor, Painting, poetry, and sculpture may be 
made use of in His service, but it is reserved for music and eloquence 
alone to take the prominent parts. Such isthe high mission of vocal 
music, and, if we bear in mind its influence on peoples, scarcely can 
we refrain from placing it too high in our estimation. Everyone 
knows that in this country the sociability engendered by the cultiva 
tion of music in general is the strongest bond that holds together 
nationalities. Proofs of this we see in every day life; unanimity in 
feeling produces concert of action, and in union there is strength. 

Still another claim has music upon our earnest attention, viz., that 
it is the source of abundant happiness, and assists in the cause of 
virtue. Picture to your minds the father, mother, sisters, and broth 
ers surrounding the piano in a cheerfully light: d parlor, where they 
all unite in the merry song, and tell me if it is not the charm of 
music that renders that home happy, and unites all in affection which 
will be as lasting as life ? Now imagine a home without music, and it 
scarcely deserves the name. The father and mother engaged quietly 
in thinking or reading, the daughters endeavoring to find some 
thing with which to amuse themselves, the sons—where are they ? No 
one knows where; certainly in the pursuit of pleasure, for the young 
mind must have it in some form or other—it is in nature. How happy 
and judicious are those fathers who have succeeded in directing this 
appetite for pleasure towards the enjoyments which music affords! 

a ae 
Sr ar 

™CHUMANN was one of those who made Germany a famous 
country for music. He displayed in his childhood the talent 
that distinguished his after life, and was very fond of writing 
verses and little dramas, and of picturing through music his feelings, 
or the characteristics of those about him. When he was twelve years 
old he set the 150th Psalm to music, and formed a small band of his 
play-fellows who executed some orchestral music that he had found 
in the house. He was bright and lively, but as he grew older his dis 
position changed, and he became quiet and abstracted. He was sent 
to Leipsic to study law, and from there to Heidelberg But Schu 
mann’s love for music was so much greater than that for law, that he 
was devoting most of his time to the former, and his mother at last 
consented to his giving up the idea of becoming a lawyer. Then he 
set to work in earnest to make a great pianist of himself, and with 
such zeal that he became imprudent and injured his right hand 
This was disappointing. but he directed his energies in another line 


—starting a musical journal, and composing. He wrote in one yeat 
one hundred and thirty-eight songs, and afterwards a cantata called 
‘“* Paradise and the Peri,’’ symphonies, overtures, operas, and piano 
music. 


The Choir Invisible. 


* Oh may I join the choir invisible 

Of those immortal dead who live again 

In lives made better by their presence. S 
To live is heaven. ss 

To make undying music in the world, 
Breathing us beauteous order that controls 
With growing sway the growing life of man. 
So we inherit that sweet purity 

For which we struggled, groaned and agonized 
With widening retrospect, that bred despair. 
That better self shall live till human time 
Shall fold its eyelids, and the human sky 

Be gathered like a scroll within the tomb 
Unread forever. This is life to come, 
Which martyred men have made more glorious 
For us who strive to follow. May I reach 
That purest heaven, and be to other souls 
That cup of strength in some great agony, 
Enkindle generous ardor, feed puré love, 
Beget the smiles that have no cruelty, 

Be the sweet presence of a good diffused, 
And in diffusion ever more intense ; 

So shall I join that choir invisible 

Whose music is the gladness of the world.” 
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A LIBERAL OFFER. 


We make the following offer to subscribers to the 
Visiror, to hold good for a limited time only 

l'o each present subscriber who will send us one new 
name, with the subscription price for one year ($1.50), 
we will give the choice of one of our 


DOLLAR LIBRARY BOOKS, 


board binding, and to the new subscriber the choice of 
11 elegant premium volumes 

It will require but little effort for each of our present 
subscribers to secure at least one new name eac h, and 
it will be found to be a very easy method of procuring 
for themselves an elegant bound volume ef vocal or 
instrumental music, now rapidly at $1 fer 
Address the publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.,, Cincinnati, O. 


selling 


volume 


We tender to our old contributor, Mr. Geo, 
S. Gordon, of Alabama, our most heartfelt sym- 
pathies for him in the great loss that has come 


upon him in the death of his estimable wife. 


Dr. 


interests of 


THe death of Damrosch is a great loss 


His 


his recent suc- 


to the musical America, 


genius was unquestionable, and 


cess with German opera gave great promise 


for the future. 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN writes almost entirely at 
night ‘* when posts have ceased from troubling 
rest.”” He is now finish- 


and omnibuses are at 


ing the score of the new comic opera for the 


Savoy Theatre 


eems to be 
The 


London is 


ITALIAN on the de- 


cline all 


opera 


around, Paris Opera-house 


and lukewarm to- 
ward it In America it is not profitable any 
Had Dr. 


it out of 


longer Damrosch lived he would 


have run the country. 


\r the promen ude concerts on a ** classical ”’ 


night, during the twanging of violin strings 


and the tooting of horns, preparatory to the 


second part of the program being attacked, an 
enraptured bucolic, seated high up in the amphi 
theatre, was heard softly to murmur, ‘Grand, 
grand! After all there’s nothing like classical 


music,’ At least, so says the London Gem. 


WE would call attention to the arrangement 
made with the publishers of Vick’s Magazine, 
whereby new subscribers to the VisrTor will re- 
ceive both magazines for one year for the regu 
lar subscription price of the VisiTor. See Vick’s 
advertisement on our cover page. 

** Wonprous Love!” Coulda more appro 
for a Sunday-school 

The of all 


wondrous love of Him who 


priate name be found 


singing book than this? burden 
such books is the 
came to redeem His people from their sins, 
rhis book, by the authors of ** Pure Delight,” 
is certainly full of this sentiment, and the 
name could not have been more properly ap 


plied, 


THE following is from Germany, va London 
Trade Review. 


home to learn the news. 


Surely we must go away from 


Henry Schradieck, who was formerly concert 
director in Leipzig, now of Cincinnati, has 
been publishing in the German papers some 
wonderful discovery of a mode of imitating 
old violins by a process of imitating the 
wood with resin! I do not think, however, 
that the fortunate possessors of any old instru 
ments need sleep a bit the less soundly, for fear of 
the new invention having depreciated the 
value of their old favorites. 


GoopD music is growing in favor in the tem 


perance and religious movements that are going 
on throughout the country, says the C/ippfer. 
nasal 


rhe ancient melody and discouraging 


tune are giving way to something more at 
of the 


religious Sunday 


tractive, and in some western cities, 


during the outdoor night 
meetings, one may hear pleasing, melodious 
refrains sung by apparently well-trained small 


good and 


choruses of young men, who produce 
° 
satisfying harmony; the pleasing novelty in 
itself being sufficient to attract and hold large 
and attentive crowds. 
IT was our intention to include in our edito 


rial on Festival Choruses, a mention of the 


good work done by Otto Singer and the now 
consolidated German Singing Societies, but 
the limits of the article forbade, 


hardly 


element in its musical advancement. Mr.Singet 


The city can 
over-estimate the value of the German 
is too well known to need any introduction 
from us at this late day, and though he has 
not been as prominently before the public as 
him and the 


formerly, the work done by 


choruses of which he is the Director, is as 


great and important as ever. 


WE 
would like to know why Dr. 
We 


tried to reform the doctor, but he always has 


would say to the correspondent who 
Root spells Bass, 
B-a-s-e, to ask him. have several times 
so many good reasons for his deviations from 
the old way, that we have always felt after 
remonstrance with him, as if an avalanche 
had struck us, of such dimensions that it would 
take the rest of our allotted years here below 
to crawl from under it. But he squelches one 
in such a pleasant way that it gets to be invit- 


ing. Try it, inquiring friend. 


Moving.” 


Moving into a new store, as we are about to 
do, has brought up a good many thoughts of 
the which 


we have passed during the last 26 years in this 


times—good and bad—through 
building, in which we, no doubt, nave been fa- 
vored beyond our desserts, and have built up a 
successful business. And perhaps right here is 
the best place to express our gratitude to our 
many friends and customers for their patronage 
and friendship, and to assure them that we 
shall endeavor to retain, and merit its con- 
tinuance. 

We must say that we make a change of lo- 
that we shall 


cation with and 


always have a great regard for good old ‘*66,"’ 


some regret 
where our first brightnew sign was hung up in 
April, 1859. 


crowded for room, and have spread over our 


For several years we have been 


neighbors’ lofts, and rented storage in other 
buildings, much to our discomfort, until now, 
by a happy arrangement, we are able to have 
a new store especially built for us—on a lot 
49x120 feet, only three doors west of our pres- 
ent location (new No. 74), giving us all modern 
facilities of passenger and freight elevators and 
ample room for our merchandise and music 
plates, together with comfortable offices for all 
We 


little pardonable pride in this new store, and 


engaged in the business. shall have a 
trust you will give us an opportunity to exhibit 
it (the store, not the pride). 

If we can find that first sign of 26 years ago 
it shall have amhonored place on the building, 
and that reminds us of a very old sign that we 
first saw 40 years ago in Boston, that we 
thought would grace the front of any music 
store. If modernized to fit us, it would look 


like this: 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


Of Aisa a 


Should auld acquaintance be forgot And never brought to mind? 














and would express to-day just the sentiments 
we feel and wish to convey to our readers and 
friends everywhere. 

Joun Cuukcu & Co. 





Musical Festival Associations. 


The good influences of Musical Festival 


Associations can not be overestimated. Ina 
thousand and one ways outside of the satisfac- 
tion and instruction derived by the public 
from concert performances, the good results of 
such organizations are seen and felt. 

In England the usefulness of Musical Festi- 
val work has been made manifest, in a way not 
yet productive of very great results in 
The great Eng- 


lish Festivals with their superb choruses, have 


America by the same means. 


incited the composition of some of the great- 
has known. 
Mendlessohn wrote ‘ Elijah ”’ for the Birming- 


est musical works the world 
ham Festival, and personally conducted his 
“St. Paul” at its first 


The *‘ Redemption’? by Gounod, ‘* The Rose 


performance there. 











of Sharon” by Mackenzie, Sir Michael Cos- 
ta’s ** Eli,” and ‘‘ Naaman,’’ were written for 
The 


were begun in 1768, with a series of concerts 


these Festivals. Birmingham Festivals 
in St. Philip’s Church, in aid of a charitable 
the 


present time with the above works, and many 


object, and have continued on up to 
other valuable ones as a result, apart from the 


other worthy objects which were the pri- 
mary aim of the Festivals. 

It has been well said that the loss to art, if 
Birmingham had not acted as a motive power 
for the presentation of * Elijah’’ to the world, 
would have been incalculable. 

May Festival 


been productive of some worthy things in this 


Our own Association has 
direction, notwithstanding its comparatively 
Buck’s ‘*Golden Le- 


gend”’ is a notable work, and should be heard 


Dudley 


recent origin, 
more frequently. We would suggest to the 
Board of Managers that it would be a feature 
The 


other compositions, written for these Festivals, 


of interest in the next Festival program. 


have received the approval of such me. as 
St. Saens, Thomas and others of their ilk, and 
We hope 


that our American composers will follow the 


are worthy of a further hearing. 


example of their English brethren, who are 
devoting much time and thought to the prepar- 
ation of works suitable to be performed by 
these great choruses, 

An of 


organizations is the beneficial results upon the 


important feature these Festival 


singers themselves. It is impossible for any 
one at all interested in the work, to attend the 
of the 


marked improvement in their own individual 


regular rehearsals chorus, without 


musical status. Whatever the singers condi- 
tion musically, upon joining the chorus, be it 
good, bad, or indifferent, honest endeavor will 
soon have its reward and he will soon find him- 
self upon a higher plane, both in respect to 
taste and execution, 

It to 


imagine that it is all giving-on his part with 


is a mistake for the chorus member 


no suitable return. It is true that much is re- 
quired of the chorus singer, He must attend 
the rehearsals, work hard, give much time to 
study and practice, subject himself to severe 
criticism at times, and be often blamed for the 
faults of others. An honest 
berth, All 


We question very much, however, 


chorus member 


has no easy this we know and 
grant. 
whether the singer ever gives half as much as he 
receives. Besides, the good he gets, the pét- 
fection of taste, time, reading, execution, etc,, 
becomes his own individual property just as 
be- 


The perfec- 


fast as he can acquire it. Each rehearsal 
comes a valuable private lesson. 
tion of the individual makes the perfection of 
the chorus, and while the efforts of the con- 
ductor are principally directed to the produc- 
tion of the best chorus results, the benefits 
accruing to the singers as individuals are in- 
calculable. 

This leads us to another view of the subject 
While 
the drill of the chorus tends to improve and 
elevate the musical taste and perception of th« 
singer and thus in perfected public perform- 


which is of the highest importance, 





ances to raise the standard of the general 
public taste musically, an organization like the 
May Festival Association can not fail to have 
a beneficial effect morally upon the whole 


community. There are many amusements of 
a questionable character into which at times 
young people are driven for the lack of some 
The offer 


entertainment he 


thing better. Festival rehearsals 


an whose morale can not 


questioned, It is a safe place to spend an 
The of the 


room are of yndisputed desirability. 


chorus- 
It tells 


the singers of the various 


hour in, social features 
on the home life ; 
families in the same neighborhood are brought 
together in the practice room, and the study 
there begun has, to our knowledge, in many 
cases, resulted in the formation of little neigh- 
borhood ‘‘sings”’ for the future prosecution of 
We know of 


all the members look forward with special de 


these studies. families in which 


light to the ‘‘ practice hour,” and it has furn- 


ished them with an entertainment in the 


home circle which has supplanted those once 
sought outside of it. 
The late Mr. 


meetings of the Festival 


Hinkle said at one'of the last 


Board which he at- 
tended, that aside from the musical advantages 
to the city accruing from the work of such an 
organization, the good results froma moral 
point of view, the influence of the home-life, 
as well as on the individual member, more 
than compensated for all the cost in time, and 
As 


the individual so is the community, and those 


trouble, and money, and he was right. is 
things which will tend to such good results 
should receive the hearty support of the well- 
wishers of society. 

The May Festival Association has given to 
our city a desirable renown, let the city see to 
it that all means taken to support and improve 
the Association shall be heartily seconded and 


sustained. 


Musicians. 


We are not sure that we do not apply the 


term ‘‘ musician” a little too freely in’ these 


days of democratic leveling. We are very sure 
that culture has willingly dropped many of its 
most distinguishing titles, because the great 
vulgus has laid hold of them without so much 
as saying *‘by your leave ;”’ and we are inclined 
to think that we are rather tempting the free- 
and-easy disposition of the times by our care- 
lessness in using some of our most distinctive 
For the 


title of ** professor,’ which we share in com- 


musical terms. instance, honorable 
mon with the more dignified, but no more de 
serving, departments of modern culture—the 
classical schools and universities—has become 
degraded to such an extent, by the promiscous 
way in which it has been applied to profes- 
sionals of all classes, that many of those who 
are really entitled to it prefer to have it 
dropped from their names, on account of the 
When a danc- 


ing master or an expert on roller skates legi- 


associations connected with it. 


timately— according to popular usage,— and 


successfully disputes his right to the same title 
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with a college professor, we are not surprise 


that the latter drops the offensive prefix with 


disgust, preferring to be known as plain 
“Mr.” rather than to figure in the same cata 
logue with Prof, Fantastic and his upstart 
school. 

The same sort of degradation of terms is 
what we are inclined to apprehend in the art 
of music. The time was when to be called a 
musician was something as rare as it was hor 
orable We imagine that Haydn and Men- 
delssohn felt themselves highly honored by th: 
title. ‘* He is a musician,” used to be said of 
aman, with the same bated breath and affe« 
tionate reverence that we now say, ‘‘ He ' 
poet,’’ though even the latter term 
sacred as it was a generation ag But wl 
are the ‘‘ musicians’ of to-day? A 
our careless way of applying the title, they are 
a class of persons engaged in music, beginning 
with the pyrotechnic pianist of the youn 
ladies’ boarding school and rounding off wit 
the most distinguished artists and compose 
of the age. “I do admire your playing s 
much! exclaimed the youn, y to a 
great virtuoso Thalberg In fact, I ough 
to, for I am a musician myself, Phe 
enthusiastic girl did not mean to appear 
conceited, in the least. It was only het 
effusive way ol informing the great master 
that she, too, was a lover of the art of n 
and in her humble way was following in his 
footsteps, She used the term musician in it 
common acceptance, and had no idea that she 
had instituted a_ ridiculos compat n 
between herself and one of the greatest of 
modern pianists. 

The term ‘‘musician,”’ it seems to us ought to 
be restricted to those who are iniversally a 
knowledged to be masters, or, at least, notable 
proficients, in their art. We ought not to be 
obliged to qualify the term as we do, when we 
wish to express the fact that we really refer 
a musician and not to a tyro or an amateur 
‘* My daughter is an accomplished musician, 
says the fond mother of her sixteen year 
prodigy, who plays with the wooden corr« 
ness and lack of expression of an automator 


Exactly the same characterization is among the 


highest forms of praise which are paid to 


tinguished artists in music. The confusion of 
terms is not only unfortunate and embarra 

ing, but degrading to true musica ulture 
‘*Musician,”’ is one of those absolute and 
specific terms which are tniversally ackni 

ledged to repre sent a cerfain class, with et 
nite limitations, and no other. A poet is the 


highest representative of genius expressing it 
hes 


tative of genius expressing itself in 


self in verse; an artist is the hig t represen 


form and 


color So a musician should be the represen 
tative, the type, the highest form of musica 
No amateur, no tyro, can rightly 


he 


tinction which entitles him to the term. Why 


genius. 


called a musician, until has won the dis 


should we not observe this distinction, at least, 


in all literature which pretends to distinctively 
musical literature? It would obviate a great 
deal of confusion, and do away with a great 


deal of injustice, in current musical criticism. 
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City Wotes 
Y ° 

It is rumored that Victor Flechter will soon 
remove to New York. 


The Fifth Chamber Concert, announced for 
February 12th, was postponed one week. It 
proved to be a most enjoyable performance, 


At the pupils’ recital given at the Cincin- 
nati College of Music, 305 Race street, Friday 
evening, February 20th, a most delightful pro- 
gram was well rendered. 


Mr. Jno. A. Broekhoven, one of Cincinnati’s 
brightest musical lights, has received a very 
liberal proposition to locate at Nashville, Tenn., 
to take the position of Musical Director of the 
Musical Union. 


A concert given by the Musical Guild of 
Wesleyan College, Miss Lula Gunckel, Presi- 
dent, Miss Clara Baur, Directress, Tuesday 
evening, Feb. 17th, was a very interesting af- 
fair, and reflects credit upon the managers. 


The ‘* Physiology of Artistic Singing”’ now 
being written by Mr. Howard will be founded 
mainly upon his own dissections and experi- 
ments, and will be, perhaps, the only work in 
English on the subject, which does not merely 
copy and compile from other writers, 


Miss Corinne Moore (soprano), a pupil of 
Mr. B. W. Foley, sang ‘*Oh, had I Jubal’s 
Lyre,”’ by Handel, with immense success, at 
the last concert of the Apollo Club, February 
sth, at the Odeon. For an encore she sang 
Bischoff’s most popular song, ‘* Supposing.” 


The organ recitals at the Odeon on Saturday 
afternoons are growing in favor. At the recital, 
February 14th, Miss Hall was assisted by Miss 
Myers, one of her most talented pupils. These 
recitals are free. Tickets may be procured 
upon application at the retail department of 
John Church & Co, 


Mr. John Howard has just succeeded in ob- 
iaining a copy of the famous work on singing, 
written by Tosi a century and a half ago; also 
a copy of Dr. Bennati’s work on Vocal Physi- 


ology. He has reason to believe that no other 
copy of the former is to be found in this coun- 
try, and but one other of the latter, now in the 
Boston Athenaeum Library. 


The first of a series of three entertainments 
for the benefit of Wesleyan College Hall took 
place in the chapel of Wesleyan College, Fri- 
day evening, February 20th, given by the Ju- 
nior Class. The proceeds were donated for 
the purpose of repairing the hall. The enter- 
tainment was a success in every respect. The 
next performances will occur Feb, 27th, and 
March 6th. 


A concert, given for the benefit of the ** so- 
cieties’’ of the Church of the Advent, Walnut 
Hills, under the management of Mrs. Anna 
Beattie, the soprano of the church choir, was, 
notwithstanding the inclement weather, and 
the failure of the accompanist to appear, a 
most pronounced success, and Mrs. Beattie de- 
serves the thanks of the audience for her 
pluck in carrying the concert through success- 
fully. Not a single piece on the program 
was dropped, she playing the accompaniments, 
never having had a rehearsal with the singers 
on any of the selections. Quite a sum of 
money was raised for the societies. 


We think the following, clipped from the 
Enquirer, of Sunday, Feb. 22d, a move in the 
right direction: ‘* The Apollo Club members, 
having become finally and fully impressed with 
the importance of the work they have taken 
upon themselves to perform, are attending re- 
hearsals with astonishing punctuality. At the 
last rehearsal there was only one absent, and 
he was compelled to remain at home on ac- 





count of sickness in his family. The Club has | 
passed a resolution to the effect that a member | 
absent from one rehearsal stands suspended, 
and can only be reinstated by furnishing an 
excuse satisfactory to the Board of Directors, 
This looks like business.” 


The last public performance given by the 
students of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, occurred on Tuesday evening, Feb. 
1oth, at Smith & Nixon’s Hall. Those partici- 
pating were the pupils of Miss Clara Baur, 
vocal, Mr. Jacob Bloom, violin, and Mr. Geo. 
Magrath, piano. Miss Frances Moses, one of 
the faculty, proved a most acceptable accompan- 
ist. We give the program in full : 

Vocal Duet, ‘*O Lovely Peace,” Handel. 
Piano Solos, ‘ Arabesque,” ‘Aufschwung,”’ 
Schumann. Violin solo, Allegro and Adagio, 
from Concerto No. 9, DeBeriot. Piano solo, 
Andante quasi Allegretto, and finale, from So- 
nata, op. 88, Heller. Song, ** Auf dem Wasser 
zu Singen,”’ Schubert. Concerto, op. 11, Chopin. 
Caratina, Rossini. 


We are to have a season of opera, com- 
mencing Monday evening, March 16th, by the 
German Opera Company, under the leadership 
of Mr. Walter Damrosch, son of Dr. Leopold 
Damrosch, lately deceased, The season con- 
tinues one week, with Saturday matinee. The 
repertoire is as follows: Monday, ‘ Tann- 
hauser ;’’ Tuesday, ‘* Prophet ;’’ Wednesday, 
‘*The Jewess;” Thursday, ‘* Lohengrin ;” 
Friday, ‘‘Fidelio;” Saturday afternoon, 
‘William Tell ;’’ Saturday evening, ‘* Or- 
pheus.” 

On Thursday evening, Feb. 5th, the second 
concert of the season was given by The Apollo 
Club, atthe Odeon. The club was assisted by 
Miss Emma Cranch, Miss Corinne Moore, Mr. 
Geo, Schneider, and Mr. Louis Ehrgott, ac- 
companist. The program, as follows, was highly 
appreciated by an audience of over one thous- 
and persons: 

The Flower Net . 

A Franklyn’s Dogge . 
Furibendi Spira il Vento. , 
Miss EMMA CRANCH. 

Like the Woodland Roses MAIR, 
Fiery Blood. . ries ach . HUNGARIAN. 
Midnight. Cantata for four solo voices, by Geo. 

E. Whiting. Sung by Miss CorInNE Moore, | 

Miss EMMA CRANCH, Mr. Davip Davis, 

and Mr. A. F. MAIsH. 

O Salutaris, ) In Memoriam 
Agnus Dei. {f Reuben R. Springer. 
O Had I Jubal’s Lyre bie 
Miss CoRINNE Moore. 
Gondolier’s Serenade. 
Sonata for Piano, op. 7... . . 
Mr. GEO. SCHNEIDER. 
May I Love the Girls. . . CORINTHIAN, 
O Wander to the Forest Fair. . HERBECK. 


GOLDMARK. 
. MACKENZIE. 
. HANDEL. 


. GOUNOD. 


. HANDEL. 


SCHUBERT. 
GRIEG. 





Warning to Music Dealers and the | 
Public! 


Having been informed that certain parties 
are dealing in piratical editions (mostly emanat- 
ing from Canada) of some of our popular copy- 
right publications, we herewith give due notice 
that any person or persons found buying, sell- 
ing, or exposing for sale, or having in their | 
possession any of the aforesaid piratical copies, 
are violating the United States copyright law, 
and subjecting themselves to heavy penalties. 

We trust that it may not be necessary for us 
to take further steps to suppress this dishonor- 
able traffic. 

The above warning, issued some time ago, 
was signed by all the principal dealers in 
America. 





of the past month have been as follows: 


| ensemble is 


| concert 


| ous condition, 


Music in Boston. 


BosTONn, FEBRUARY 19th. 
If the reviewer had the faculty of the active 
flea, and could be in two or three places at 


| once, he might attend all the chamber concerts, 


vocal and piano recitals, and other musical 
entertainments which are showered upon his 
defenceless head in Boston. As it is, I am 
obliged to miss many, and to leave many others 
‘*unhonored and unsung” in your columns, 
because a page or two of description of local 
music might not enchain your readers with 
any degree of thrilling interest. The chief 
CHAMBER CONCERTS. 
Mr. 
Fritz Giese, at Chickering’s, with assistance of 
Mendelssohn Quintet Club, Mrs Giese, Mr. 
Loeffler, and Mr. Arthur Foote. This was one 
charming of them all. Mr. Giese one of the 
most if nét as great a ’cellist as I have ever 
heard, either as virtuoso or as chamber musi- 
cian, and all the other artists were excellent, 


| although I can not say I was enraptured 


with Mrs. Giese’s singing. She has a most 
powerful voice, but does not always sing 
in tune, Next I must speak of the concerts 
of the Campanari String Quartet, which 
have given programs of classical order. Their 
excellent, and their concerts 
have been most interesting. Madame Camp- 
anari was the soloist at the last concert, and 
sang sweetly and unaffectedly, but her voice 
lackscolor. Mr. Bendix gave a chamber concert 
with Messrs. Adamosky and Giese-as assistants. 
His playing was full of grace and delicacy, and 
the concerted works were all perfectly rendered. 
Mr. Maas, a broad and dignified performer of 
the best German school, and as great as a gen- 
eral musician as he is as a performer, gave a 
in Horticultural Hall, in which his 
wife assisted. Mrs. Maas’ playing is sweet and 
full of expression, while her husband's is grand 
and massive. His new violin and piano sonata 
is one of the best recent works which he has 
given us. Both the above pianists (Messrs. 
Bendix and Maas) have recently been assisting 
at concerts in the New England Conservatory 


| of Music, where they have graduated a host of 


promising pianists thisterm, There was a very 
pleasant reunion at this conservatory a few 
weeks ago. The trustees and the teachers 
were given a banquet by the director, Dr. 
Tourjee. The occasion was a most enjoyable 


| one, the company very distinguished, the spread 


excellent, the speeches short and to the purpose. 


| There were several Congressmen, a host of 


professors, many noted clergymen, and a whole 
bevy of the fair sex present. Prof. Sherwin 
was toast master, the Hon. Rufus Frost, presi- 
dent, and speeches were made by ex-Governor 
Claflin, Editor Cobb, Dr. Hovey, Dr. Tourjee, 
Mr. Louis C. Elson, and others. The conserv- 
atory begins its spring term in a most prosper- 
Speaking of Dr. Tourjee leads 
me to add that a reunion of the Tourjee excur- 
sion parties, which have made long European 
tours each summer, took place at the Hotel 
Vendome yesterday, and many an old friend- 
ship was renewed on the occasion, It is one 
of the pleasantest features of these tours that 


| they result in so many pleasant and permanent 


ties. 
THE CLUB CONCERTS, 
deserve mention thismonth, especially as a new 


| candidate for fashionable patronage has arisen. 


The Boston Orchestral Club gave its first concert 
at Horticultural Hall Jan. 29th. It is composed 
chiefly of amateurs, both ladies and gentlemen, 
but it does not play in an amateurish manner. Its 
first program gave a Haydn symphony, a move- 
ment from the Lenore symphony, and much 
other classical music. Mr. B, Listemann was ° 
director, and it seemed odd, but very pleasant, 
nevertheless, to see so many ladies among the 
violinists. Miss How was the soloist, and sang 
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with good effect. The concert was socially 
and artistically an entire success, 

The Apollo Club gave a concert Feb. 11th, 
which, while not as sustainedly interesting as 
some of their programs, had some points of 
much interest. The absence of full orchestral 
accompaniment made itself felt in a program 
of male part-songs. The club, however, sang 
splendidly, and presented two new works. St. 
Saens’ ** Soldiers of Gideon ’’ was at times very 
intricate, but had also many unison phrases of 
dignity and power. Its mysterious march 
rhythm, in the second part, was especially strik- 
ing. Dudley Buck’s ‘Chorus of Spirits and 
Hours” seemed a little too intricate for its sub- 
ject. There were many figures in the accompan- 
iment which seemed ineffective, because of 
their number. It showed the facile composer, 
but did not seem inspired, although the climax 
had some degree of power, and was well 
worked up. The Listemann Concert Company, 
and Mr. Arthur Foote at the organ, gave the 
accompaniments to this, 

THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERTS 

go on as usual, The orchestra works together 
splendidly now. I do not think that any Amer- 
ican orchestra could excel the performances of 
Beethoven’s §th or Mozart’s Jupiter symphony. 
Among. the latest soloists have been Mr. Louis 
Maas and Miss Fanny Bloomfield. Miss Bloom- 
field played the Henselt piano concerto with 
much success, and Mr, Maas’ performance of 
the Rubenstein D minor concerto was wonder- 
fully clear and powerful. The difficulties in 
this work are stupendous, and the pianist over- 
came them with apparent ease. 

You see that my letter this month is rather a 
synopsis than a criticism, but this is only a re- 
sult of the enormous amount of music which 
has to be compressed into the single letter of 

PROTEUS, 
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Dr. Damrosch. 


The disease of which Dr, Damrosch died 
was pneumonia, complicated by pleurisy 
Returning from his day’s labors at the Metro- 
politan Opera-house, he threw himself upon a 
bed in a cold room, for a nap before dinner. 
He had neglected to open the furnace register, 
or to cover himself, and he awoke thoroughly 
chilled, After dinner he went to a rehearsal 
of the Oratorio Society, at the hall of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. It was 
the concluding rehearsal for the performance 
of the Manzoni Requiem, by Verdi. He 
found himself so ill before the conclusion 
that he was forced to leave the hall and hurry 
home in a carriage. 

Dr. Leopold Damrosch was in his fifty-third 
year, having been born on October 22, 1832. 
His native town was Posen, Prussia, and there, 
while a lad, he began the study of music. His 
parents had chosen the profession of medicine 
for him, and he matriculated at the medical de- 
partment of the University at Berlin as soon 
as he completed the usual gymnasial stud- 
ies. He had not abandoned his love for 
music, although he devoted himself so assidu- 
ously to medicine that in due time, of course, 
he was graduated with high honors, and re- 
ceived his medical degree. Incidentally he 
he continued to study music, Hubert Ries 
being his teacher on the violin, and the vener- 
able Prof. Dehn in composition and counter- 
point, After graduation he returned to Posen 
to practice medicine, and remained there till 
1854. In 1855 the physician’s earlier and 
stronger love for music achieved the mastery 
over his adopted profession, and he started out 
as a concert violinist. He played at Magde- 
burg, and in 1856 at Berlin, where his 
talents were so much admired, that, on the rec- 
ommendation of musical friends at the Russian 
capital, he went to Weimar, where he won the 
friendship of Liszt, and joined the body of en- 


| est being thirteen years old. 











thusiastic young musicians, who, rallied 
around that great musician, were fighting the 
battles of the new German school. 

In 1858 he married Helene Von Heimburg, 
a talented singer, with whom he lived happily, 
and had five children, all of whom survive him. 
For a year or two he was also Director of 
Music in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. The 
other three children are daughters, the young- 
Though Dr. 
Damrosch enjoyed a European reputation 
when he came to this country, his best and 
and most enduring work was that which he ac- 
complished here. The oratorio and symphony 
societies, and the season of the German opera 
rudely interrupted after an unexampled suc- 
cess, are the monuments which attest this fact. 





Music in Chicago. 


Mr. F. W. Root’s classes in vocal training 
bear out the good promise of last season, and 
are doing an excellent work, not only to the 
voices in attendance but in disseminating to a 
larger public clear ideas on this much-befogged 
subject. A concert by his intermediate class 
of ninety ladies, the other evening, gave him 
the opportunity to present to a large audience 
the main points of his system, both in theory 
and by illustration. 

As a class teacher, it is doubtful if Mr. Root 
has a superior. His entire competency, musi- 
cally, his facility of expression, the clearness of 
his ideas, and his ready wit, make his work be- 
fore a class, or an audience, exceedingly at- 
tractive. This was well illustrated at this con- 
cert. The large audience, who came to hear 
music, was apparently as much entertained by 
the opening long talk as by the music which 
followed, good as it was. 

The music consisted of illustrations of differ- 
ent vocal points by the class, and of solos by 
prominent singers of the city, most of whom 
had been Mr. Root’s pupils. Near the close 
of the evening he said: ‘‘I see in the audience 
a person whom you know as a composer. 
Those of you who heard music twenty-five or 
thirty years ago, heard this:’"’"—he touched a 
few notes of ‘“* Hazel Dell”—“and this:”— 
a few notes of “Rosalie the Prairie Flower,” — 
“and this :”—a few notes of ‘‘ Shining Shore,’’ 
—‘‘tand, if you went to college, you perhaps 
pinched your throats to this:’’—a few notes of 
‘‘There’s Music in the Air.” 

** Later, all heard, or sung, his war songs: 
‘Rally Round the Flag,’ ‘Tramp,’ etc. That 
his songs and other compositions have per- 
formed an important use need not besaid; but 
I think he is a better singer than composer. I 
will ask my father to sing us a song.” 

The Doctor arose amid a general burst of 
applause, and as he proceeded to the platform 
said he feared the young man did not realize 
what he was inflicting upon his very patient 
audience. Mr. F, W. answered that his father 
did not get an opportunity to sing in public 
very often, and he thought they had better 
give him this chance, 

No better compliment to the Doctor’s singing 
could be given, than to say that it fully bore 
out the formidable introduction it had re- 
ceived. Voice, method, distinctness of enun- 
ciation, and earnestness, —all there and at their 
best. The audience was enthusiastic, and all 
agreed that the son came honestly by the gifts 
which have placed him so high in his specialty. 

Cc. 





“And all his Wonprovus Love froclaim.” 
From this line comes the name chosen for 
the new Sunday-school singing book by Dr. 
Root and Mr. Case. Being the all-absorbing 
theme of study and song in the Sunday-school, 
Wonprous Loys is at once a strong, beautiful, 
and appropriate title for such a work. 








Trade Hotes. 


Mr. E. R. Lee has not (as has been erron- 
eously stated) retired from the Root & Sons 
Music Co., but still retains his old position of 
Secretary of that Company, and is as active, 
energetic, and efficient as ever. 


Mr. James B. Camp, who is manager of the 
sheet music department of D. P. Faulds’ 
music house, Louisville, Ky., is gaining quite 
a reputation as dramatic and musical critic on 
one of the leading journals of that city. 


International Copyright. 
[Recommended by the Publisher's Weekly.) 


SEcTION I. The privileges of copyright to 
be extended to foreign authors or their assigns, 
for the same periods (including renewal) and 
on the same conditions, as to native authors, 
subject to provisions or limitations hereinafter 
set forth. 

Sec. 2. Such copyright to be granted only 
on works whose first edition is published in the 
country of origin on or after July 1, 1885, 

Sec. 3. Such copyright to be granted only 
when claimed, and declared by registration at 
Washington, prior to publication in a country, 
on paying of the usual fee. 

Sec. 4. Such copyright to be granted only 
to the citizens of such governments as shall ex 
tend the privileges of copyright to American 
citizens, to the satisfaction of the President, as 
declared by executive proclamation 

Sec. §. Such copyright to be granted only 
on works manufactured in the United States 
within six months from date of first publication 
in any country, and no importations of copies 
or editions of foreign manufacture to be per- 
mitted, except by consent of the author or his 
assigns. 
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Greek and Italian Pianos. 


Says the N. Y. Courier in a late number: 

The Cincinnati Musical VisiIToR greets 
its patrons with the following astounding 
statement in its last issue : 

Notwithstanding that throughout the whole 
of their recorded history, several nations of 
the old world, notably the Italians, Greeks, 
and Germans, have been renowned for thei 
superior musical ability, in the manufacture of 
that queen of instruments, the piano, the 
Americans are entitled to the palm. 

Unquestionably the Germans have been and 
are to-day deservedly renowned as makers of 
excellent pianos, but where, ‘‘ throughout the 
whole of their recorded history,’ have Italian 
piano makers achieved any success worth 
seriousmention ? And, as to the Greeks, we 
fail to find any particular reference to Athe- 
nian pianoforte makers, or Spartan piano manu- 
facturing companies, or Theban pianoforte 
agencies of Ionian manufacturers. True, there 
were some Athenian string makers and a few 
Peloponesian lute concerns, but many of the 
lyres were of Cincinnati manufacture. The 
industry seems to flourish there to-day. May it 
continue in its prosperous career. 

Beloved comrade of the Courier, what do 
you understand with, your head or your heels? 
We read the paragraph about which you are 
so much exercised, to our little eight-year-old 


and asked him what it was about. He said 
** About which folks have the most ability in 
making things.” Nothing was said about 


German, Italian, Greek, or Hebrew pianos, but 


about skill in making instruments. The lyre 
joke is very funny, and so new! 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


Musical Notes, 


leresina Tua is giving very successful con- 
certs in Sweden. 


King Oscar, of Sweden, a fine poet and 
musician, has been writing librettos for Hall- 
strom the composer, 

W. T. Best, the celebrated Liverpool organ- 
ist, has been very ill but is recovering rapidly, 
and expects to soon resume his duties 
organist at St. George’s Hall, 


as 


Eugene Leterrier, joint librettist with Albert 
Vanloo of Lecocq’s operettas **Girofle Girofla,”’ 
‘*Le Jour et la Nuit,” ‘*La Margolaine,” &c., 
died lately at the early age of thirty-two. 


The lease of the Italian Opera, Paris, has 
offered for sale at 
30,000 francs, and then at 15,090 francs, No 


bidders appearing, the auction was postponed. 


been 


On the anniversary birthday of Weber, 
(December 18th) a performance of ‘*Oberon’”’ 
was given at Cassel, the proceeds of which 
were for the monument to be erected at Eutin, 
It is said that the audience consisted of the 
monstrously small number of thirty-seven per- 
Sons. 

Che largest organ in the world has just been 
completed by Walk, of Ludwigsburg, and 
placed in the cathedral church at Riga. The 
instrument measures thirty-six feet in width, 
thirty-two feet from back to front, and is sixty- 
high. It contains 6,826 pipes, dis- 
tributed among 124 sounding stops. 


hve teet 


Che second Ballad Concert of Chicago com- 
given at Hershey Music Hall, 
Thursday evening, Feb. 5, representing a quar- 
tet of Chicago lady composers, viz., Miss G. 
Estabrook, Miss Eleanor Smith, Miss Grace 
Mathews, Miss Marie McLane, and F. G. Glea- 
son, Henry Schoenfeld, W. C. E. Seeboeck, A. 
C. Yttrup, F. L. Morey, and H. S. Perkins. 
We have no report of the performance. 


posers was 


B. F. Wyatt-Smith sends the following note 
to the London Musical Standard. We would 
idvise emigration: 

“BEWARE,” Sir,-~May I enquire if any of 
your readers have had so extraordinary an ex- 
perience as mine of the narrow-mindedness that 
exists among people who are supposed to be 
educated? As accompanist of the Hammer- 
smith Choral Union, I introduced a setting, as 
part-song, by Mr. Walter Hay, of Longfellow’s 
‘‘Beware,”’ with the understanding it should 
be performed at their first concert. I have re- 
ceived the following letter from the Hon. Sec.: 

‘*Dear Madam,—I have—as Secretary of the 
Choral Union---rather an unpleasant duty. It 
appears that several of the ladies and gentle- 
men have asked our conductor not to have the 
part-song, ‘‘Beware,”’ as they object to the sentt- 
vent expressed in the words. It has, therefore, 
been deemed advisable not to include this in 
our next concert.--Faithfully yours.” 

The italics are mine, and though it -will 
scarcely be believed outside a lunatic asylum, 
the letter is genuine. 

Faithfully yours, 
B. F. WYATT-SMITH, 
a 

As we have read the proofs of ‘*WoNDROUS 
Love,” we have been struck by the vigor and 
beauty of the new songs. “ Pure Delight’ is good; 
but ‘*WonpbRouUS Love” is better in our judg- 
ment. 





“And all his Wondrous Love froclaim !” 
Sunday-schools, examine and see if the new 
book does not fulfill this injunction in an un- 
wsual degree. 





‘Value the friendship of him who stands 
by you in a storm,’”’ That depends on who 
owns the umbrella, 


the upset price of 





Music in Baltimore. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Feb. 19, 1885. 

We have been enjoying quite a series of 
musical entertainments here, during the last 
few days. On Thursday and Friday last the 
Oratorio Society gave a selected program 
from Bach and Handel, taking the Passion 
music from the former, and parts from Israel 
in Egypt, Rinaldo, Theodora, Joshua, and the 
Messiah from the latter. The solo parts were 
sustained by Mrs. E Aline Osgood, soprano; 
Miss Emily Winant, contralto; Mr. D, M. 
Babcock, basso. It is with regret to the 
writer, that the singing of Mrs. Osgood has to 
come under the bane of adverse criticism. At 
the last meeting of the Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation it was the opinion of a high authority 
that a person seldom, if ever, lost a voice. 
Could this authority have listened to this 
lady’s work on this occasion, it is certain that 
that opinion would have been then changed. 
Whether or not ‘she has lost her voice, she had 
certainly (upon this occasion, at least) lost her 
effective power—-wonted fire—her capacity to 
thrill the soul of her hearer. Weakness, 
thinness, and insipidity was all that she 
showed. Miss Winant was in excellent voice, 
and sang delightfully. Her rendition of 
‘Weeping Forever,”’ (Lascia Ch’ io Pianga) 
from Rinaldo, was superb, and elicited a furi- 
ous applause. Mr. Babcock is too well known 
to all listeners of oratorio to admit of one 
word of praise. He is always so near perfec- 
tion that criticism is useless. The 
parts were well given. Owing to the sickness 
of Mr. Fritz Finke, who has had the direction 
of the society since its inception, Mr. Michael 
H. Cross, of Philadelphia, was engaged for 
that for this occasion, He faced the 
singers for the first time the night before the 
concert, and therefore lacked that sympathy 
with them necessary to make a clean perform- 
ance. However, if one is not too particular 
he should have been well pleased with the 
work. 

The Haydn concert of the 16th inst. scored 
if a well-filled house can be so con- 
sidered. The orchestral numbers were passa- 
bly well given; yet a great deal more than 
this ought to be said in favor of the associa- 
tion’s success, considering that it is over twenty 
years old, and enjoys a financial standing 
reaching almost to wealth. Here is the pro- 
gram : 

PART Fixst.—1. Overture — ‘ Isabella,”’ 
Suppe. 1. Aria from ‘** Linda Di Chamounix ” 
—‘*O Luce di Quest Anima,”’ Donizetti; Miss 
Geraldine Ulmar. 3. Waltz—‘‘On the Beau- 
tiful Rhine,” Keler-Bela. 4. Euphoneum 
Solo—*‘ Fantasie,”’ Raffayolo; Signor Raffay- 
olo. §. Descriptive Fantasie—‘‘ The Chase of 
the Stag,” Fr. Zikoff. 

PART SECOND. —6, Overture — ‘“‘ Midsum- 
mer-night’s Dream,”’ Mendelssohn. 7. Vocal 
—‘*Spring Time,”’ Gounod; Miss Geraldine 
Ulmar. 8. Waltz--‘*Sounds from Home,” 
Gung’l. 9. Euphoneum Solo—‘‘Souvenir of 
Naples,” Bellini; Signor Raffayolo. 10. Vocal 
—‘* Going to Market,’’ Diehl ; Miss Geraldine 
Ulmar. 11. March —*‘ Prince Frederick Carl,”’ 
Bilse. 

Signor Raffayolo’s playing was a treat to the 
audience. It was his first appearance here, 
and he took the house by storm. He is not 
only a finished performer, but is catchy in his 
work ; as, witness his playing ‘*‘ Maryland, my 
Maryland,” for his last encore number, in that 
way leaving the*people in a grand, good humor. 
As for Miss Ulmar’s singing—well, the least 
said the better. She acted honestly, and did 
the best she could, and, for her, it was good. 
We can not blame her, but rather the manage- 
ment that could afford to pay Patti, for put- 
ting her upon their subscribers—that is all. 

Prof. Faelton is giving some charming piano 


chorus 


office 


a success- 


| 


recitals at the Peabody every Friday afternoon, 
for which a nominal admission fee of twenty- 
five cents is charged. This is a move in the 
right direction in the management of that in- 
stitute, for by it the lovers of the instrument 
have a chance to hear one of the best and 
purest style-players in the country, 

The Young Men’s Christian Association has 
inaugurated a series of concerts, under the di- 
rectorship of Mr, J. Jarvis Butler, who is a 
young gentleman of marked ability, both as an 
organist and a composer, At one of these, 
given about two weeks ago, your correspondent 
had the pleasure of listening to some really 
artistically rendered music. The notable num- 
ber was a piano recital by Miss Jennie Lind 
Muller. This young lady showed astonishing 
ability, and thoroughly pleased her audience — 
which is a greet deal to accomplish with that 
instrument nowadays. 

There are many things on the tapis for the 
near future, which shall have attention for the 
benefit of your readers, LaAcqQ. 





Books and Magazines. 


Vick’s Annual and also his Wustrated Monthly are 
two most interesting publications. The Monthly is 
of great benefit to all who love the culture of flow 
ers and small fruits, and agreat help in house deco 
rations, ete. There is much, also, of general interest, 
and it is a valuable home magazine. Our Publish 
ers have made arrangements to furnish it to our new 
subscribers to the Visiror, for the regular Visitor 
subscription price. Two magazines for the price of 
one. 


The Current is a Chicago magazine of literature 
and art, which is attracting considerable attention on 
account of its series of articles, by distinguished writ- 
ers, on ‘‘ The American Type.”’ An interesting fact in 
connection with these important papers is that each 
writer has discussed ‘‘ The American Type ’’—enter 
ing minutely upon an analysis of those qualities and 
characteristics most distinctive and typical in the 
average American on the line of his aspiration, mo 
tive, and action—without knowledge of any other 
writer treating,of the same subject; thus giving the 
entire series an extraordinary interest through the 
opportunity afforded for comparison. 


The Boston Home Journal is a regular and weleome 
visitor to oursanctum. Besides its general and so 
ciety news, it has a department devoted to music and 
musicians, presided over by one of Boston's most 
capable musicians. Mr Capen’s criticisms are relia 
ble, interesting, and instructive, and his department 
adds great value to the Journal, which has recently 
appeared in an entirely new “ dress.”’ 


Shakesperiana, published in Philadelphia, by 
Leonard Scott and Co., isa magazine wholly devoted 
to essays, criticisms, notes etc., upon the great mas 
ter’s plays, and is a most interesting publication. 


The North American Review is publishing a series of 
articles on Future Punishment, Probation ete. An 
article by Prof. Shedd, formerly of Andover Theolo 
gical Seminary, presented a view of the subject in 
the Feb. Review, that is interesting only, as a relic of 
a theology that has outlived its usefulness even if it 
ever had a raison d’entre. Prof. Shedd’s views would 
not, we dare say, be tolerated even at Andover now. 
Inthe March Review, besides other valuable papers, is 
au article by Canon Farrar, on the subject from an 
entirely different point of view, which commends 
itself to reason, an enlightened interpretation of 
scripture and a noble conception of the character 
and attributes of God 


The Century for March is superb. Four profusely 
illustrated articles are comprised in the March contri- 
bution to the series on the American Civil War; and 
they are remarkable both with respect to the pictures 
and to their historical importance. 

In this number of The Century, Messrs. James and 
Howells continue their respective serials. The astro 
nomer Langley concludes his papers on “ The New 
Astronomy”; Mr. John Bigelow prints his ‘ Recol- 
lections of Charles O'Conor,”’ the famous lawyer : 
and Mr. Stephen M. Allen his *‘ Reminiscences of 
Daniel Webster,’ each article being accompanied by 
a full-page portrait. Rey. O. B. Frothingham has a 
striking essay on “ The Worship of Shakspere.” 
Besides the verses in “ Bric-a-Brac,’’ poems are pub 
lished by Stedman and Cheney. 

The editorials deal with “The Century War Se 
ries,"’ ‘“‘ The-Cholera,”’ and “ Freedom of Discussion.” 
In “Open Letters’ ‘The Claims of Chicago” to fu 
ture preeminence are discussed ; and among other 
matters ** Progress in Forestry,’’ and “‘ The Blue and 
the Gray.”’ 

The first edition of the February Century was 
180,000, a sabeogeens edition bringing the circulation 
up to 210,000. The tirst edition of the March Centu 
is the largest first edition of this magazine yet printed, 
namely, 199,000. 











Musical Ul Dopper. 


THE NEW 


WHAT THE CHOIR “SANG ABOUT 
BONNET 
A foolish litt'e maiden bought a foolish little bonnet, 
With a ribbon and a feather, and a bit ot lace upon it; 
And, that the other maidens of the little town might 
know it, 
She thought she'd go to meetin’ the next Sunday, just 
to show it 
But though the little bonnet was scarce larger than a 
ime, 
rhe getting of it settled proved to be a work of time; 
So when ‘twas fairly tied, all the bells had stopped their 
ringing ; 
And when she came to meeting, sure enough, the folks 
were singing 
So this foolish little maiden stood and waited at the 
door; 

And she shook her ruffles out behind, and smoothed 
them down before 
‘Hallelujah! Hallelujah!” 

head— 
Hardly knew you! hardly knew 
words she thought they said 


sang the choir above her 


youl” were the 


This made the little maiden feel so very, very cross 

That she gave her little mouth a twist her little head a 
toss; 

For she thought the very hymn they sang was al! about 
her bonnet, 


With the ribbon and the feather, and the bit of lace 


upon it 

And she wou!d not wait to listen to the sermon or the 
prayer, 

But pattered down the silent street, and hurried up the 
Stair, 

rill ~~ : a ached her little bureau, and, in a bandbox 
o 

Had hidden, safe from critic’s eye, her foolish little 
bonnet 

Which proves, my little maidens, that each of you will 
fin 


In every Sabbath service but an echo of your mind; 
And that the head that’s filled with silly little airs 
Will never get a blessing from sermon or from prayers 


\ door belle—the pretty maid servant. 


He fills the public eye—the man who shakes 
the door mat. 

Warren E. Gypt is attracting considerable 
attention just now. 


** Poets are born.”’ This, by the way, is the 
case with everybody. 
An exchange says: ‘‘A widow shot herself 


n the oil regions the other day. 


What is the reason so many people become 
insane? We suppose they have no reason. 


If you intend to doa mean thing, wait till 
to-morrow. If you are to doa noble thing, do 
it now. 

Our publishers have on hand a complete as- 
sortment of services, carols, and other Easter 
music. 


Wm. H. Pontius is out with a new anthem 
for Easter, ‘‘ Christ, the Lord, Is Risen To-day,” 
which will be welcomed by all choir leaders 
and singers. 


The Visiror and Vick's Floral Monthly will 
be sent to new subscribers to the Visiror from 
this date for the latter’s regular subscription 
price of $1.50 per year. 


‘*I see a few’s smoking,” remarked an old 
lady, as she stepped into a passenger coach. 
Then she wondered why everybody hurried out 
of the car. She had not read the papers lately, 


J. W. Bischoff, the well known composer, 
has composed a new Easter song, for soprano 
or tenor, entitled “Christ Is Risen To-day.” It 
is just published, and is a most worthy compo- 
sition, 

The Visiror reader should make a note of 
the following, and prepare for the event ac- 
cordingly: The next transits of Venus will oc- 
cur June 7, 2004, and June 5, 2012; the next, 
Dec. 10, 2117, and Dec. 8, 2012. 


Every religion has its day. What Sunday is 


to the Christians, Monday is to the Greeks, 
Tuesday to the Persians, Wednesdsy to the 
Assyrians, Thursday tothe Egyptians, Friday to 
the Turks, and Saturday to the Jews. 


| 
| 








THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


He was an Englishman, is why his language 
had a double meaning, and puzzled the 
who was demanding an explanation of his 
conduct, in knocking a lady down on the street. 
He said, ‘* My ’ed’i#’er and I was very drunk.”’ 


juc ige, 


“So you’ve been practicing at the skating 
rink, eh?” said a friend to Simpkins. ‘* Yes,” 
admitted Simpkins; ‘‘I have,” ‘* Well, how 
do you take the roller?’”’ “O, I’ve no objec 
tion tothe rollers. They’reall right. It’s the 
chalk on the floor I object to. It’s so hard to 
brush off,”’ 


‘* Well,” remarked a young M. D., “I sup- 
pose the next thing will be to hunt out a good 
situation, and then wait for something to do, 
like Patience on a monument.” ‘‘ Yes,” 
a bystander, ‘‘ and it won’t be long after you do 
begin before the will be on the 
patient.” 


Mrs. B.—**So you have got 
house.”’ Tommy—* Yes, ma’am, two of ’em,”’ 
What are you going to call them?” ‘* Thunder 
and Lightning.” ‘*Why, those are 
names to call children.”’” ‘* Well, 
pa called them, as he heard 
in the house.”’ 


said 


monument 


twins al your 


strange 
that’s what 


as soon they were 
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Important Notice. 


JANUARY 10, 1885 

The undersigned, a committee acting by au- 
thority of the Music Publishers’ Association of 
the United States, hereby offer a reward of $50 
for such inférmation as shall lead to the con 
viction of any person or persons selling foreign 
reprints in this country of American musical 
copyrights. 

The business of reprinting popular American 
copyrights is carried on largely, particularly in 
Canada. Lists of such reprints are sent through 
the United States mails to dealers and others in 
the United States, making extraordinary and 
tempting offers to purchasers. We are 
fied that in many instances purchases are made 

All American publishers and authors, as well 
as all law-abiding citizens, are interested in 
stopping this piratical business, and we appeal 
for assistance and co-operation in this direction. 

Wm. A, Pond, 
Of Wm. A. Pond & Co., New 
John C. Haynes, 
Of Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston 
C. H. Ditson, 
Of Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 


Satis- 


York 


New Y« 





D E PA RT 'M E N T 
Hew Music. 


VOCAL. 


Only to See Thee, Darling. in. Campana 


Price . . . 40 cts. 


This beautiful song, sung by the concert profession 


generally, is too well known to need description. This 

edition is neat, correct, and reliable 

A Sunbeam Crept into My Heart. Song 
for soprano. Words by Josephine Furman, music 
by Karl Otto Heyer. Price. . 35 cts, 


A song of undoubted musical and poetical merit 
Moderately difficult in both voice part and accompani- 
ment. Eminently adapted to professional and concert 
use, 

O Love, the Time is ryan Mckee, & Song 
and chorus. Words by Mary A. Me music by 
Geo. Eisenberg. Price. . 85 cts 


A “ popular” song, easy and ptensing. 
( 


) love, the time is drifting by, 
The moments sliplike golden sands 


Bid Me Good-bye, and Go. Song 
Paolo Tosti. Arranged by Ahrem Price 40 cts 


This is one of the best songs this favorit 





has yet produced, and this is one of the re 
meuts of it The melody is very pleasing ve 
ment in the graceful waltz form, the words poe ¢ 
well adapted to the music to which the t 


My Lost Love. Song and'chorus, Words an 


music by Aggie M. Warley. Price et 
A song for medium voices, some what sad and | 
in character, and not difficult of executi 


The Reefer’s Song. By Waldemar Malme 
Price e 
A first-class baritone song, dedicated, by permissi 
to Myron W. Whitney, the great bass lilustrate 
with a picture title page in colors ingers w fine 
*The Reefer’s” a very useful and pleasing comy tior 


Planting the Maple and Lindene. S 
and chorus for aries By 1 Westen 





Price ° 
A very beautiful custom has rece ng 

this country of planting “memoria ' 
the memory of those who have distinguished themselve 
in any useful way This song expressly meets the de 
mand tor suitable music for such asions, and w 
doubtiess be much in demand It is pretty, effe 
and goo 
Sweetest of All. WaltzSong. By Frank Churct 

Beautiful picture title Price 50 cts 


of the best songs published in years. It 
melodious, and pleasing, not too hard 
and graceful in structure 
successful song 


The Little Black Moustache. A burlesque 
song and <« 1 jy the auth {f **Somet 
Tall and aoniienne "” Price ts 


lerable demar before was 


A song that was in consid 


rhis is one 
is Sweet, artistic 
and has all the elements of a 


published, and will be in still greater demand as nas 

it becomes known. It is sure tog 

A Valentine. Ballad By lane Artes. Price 50 cts 
Though valentines are supposed to be limited int ir 

isefulness to the month just close yet the se t 

wh h they rep resent is in fashion all the year rour 


This is a neat little song, attractively put forth 


Oh, Bury Me Under the Clover. Balla 


Words and n gnes | Mitchel 
Price ts 
Oh, bury me under the ver, 
The red and white blossoms I love 
And where the dear robins and wild birds 
Build in the green bra es ve. 
The Wife is not the Bride. Song. W 
and music by Newt. C. Keeling. Pric« )cts 
A tender and touching ten i song, w I " 
not fail of effect when prope ly sung Lhe 





very easy and melodious 


FOR THE PIANO 


Aerial Waltzes. By J. A. Buxton. | 
A set of good, practical waltzes, g for playing 
good for dancing, good for teaching, g f r 
skating, etc., etc, Also p shed for f tr 
On Lofty Heights. Idylle for piar By Her 
man Auer. Price 40 ct 
Mr. Auer is a *uperior musician, a all his 
bears the stamp of refined mus ] ture On Lofty 
Heights” is of moderate difficulty ,of the Langs Li 
ner type in character, and just the thing for teaching 
Litta. Morceau Characteristique. By Florer Bell 
yordon Price 
A quiet little piece, dedicated to the memory of Maric 
Litta, the prima donna 
Kassandra Waltzes. ByS. J. Canman: 
*rice 
Another useful set of waltzes of the ary grade 
of diffi ~# Melodious and effective 
Stilles Landleben. Op. 176. Giese 
"rice ts 
A very superior compositi n of the third grade of 
difficulty. It is exceedingly beautiful, and will be much 
admired 
Mid-summer Night’s Dream. Piano duet 


Arranged by Sidney Smith rice 1. 


Of medium difficulty 


FOR BAND AND OR- 
CHESTRA. 


On the Beautiful: Rhine. Arranged for Brass 
Band by C. I i 


Wedding March. Fororchestra. Mendelssoh: 


Grand Inauguration March, Orchestra 
Stahl 

Grand Inauguration March. br Band 
Stahl 

She Caught Me for all Iwas Worth. Song 


Small orchestra. Smith 





Music by DICK, 


MODERATO. 


Arranged by “WINTHROP.” 
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Andthe lads of the vil-lage came a- 
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of the vil - lage they were three times three, And last week when I was married they were 




























































































there to see, And they looked at me, and sighed at me, as though they were un-done, And they 
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PAVANNE POMPADOUR. 


A LA GAVOTTE. 


Moderato, un poco rubato. a WILLIAM COOPER. Op. 91. 
‘ e.4 . 
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PAVANNE POMPADOUR. 





PAVANNE POMPADOUR. 


A LA GAVOTTE. 





Moderato, un poco rubato. WILLIAM COOPER. Op. 91. 
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PAVANNE POMPADOUR. 





































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































PAVANNE POMPADOUR. 




































































Sostenuto. 
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Espressivoe cantabile molto. 
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PAVANNE POMPADOUR. 
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DEAR BABY HANDS. If 


SONG AND CHORUS. 


Moderato. 


To Miss Adele Laurence Shreve, Louisville, Ky. 





Words and Music by THOS. P. WESTENDORF. 
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1. Dear ba - by hands, I used to 
2. Dear ba - by hands, no more up- 





























































































































love 
on 


them so, 
my cheek 


Now 
Will 


they are ly - ing cold and _ white, . 
they in sweet af - fee - tion press, 
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Out where the wild wet wav-ing grass - 
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Oh, could I 





























feel their touch to - 


night, 




















































































































Just as we fold-ed them up-on_ itsdress, Dear ba - by hands, I loved them so. 
And I. shall feel them soft-ly clasp-ing mine, Dear ba - by hands, I loved them so. 
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All, all in vain for com-fort now I seek, Joy comes no more my heart to bless, 
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Dear ba-by hands, I used to love them so, Now they are ly - ing cold and white 
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Dear ba-by hands, I used to love them so, Now they are ly - ing cold and white 
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Out where the wild wet wav-ing grass-es grow, Oh! could I feel their touch to - night. 
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Out where the wild wet wav-ing grass-es grow, Oh! could I feel their touch to - night, 
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It is harmless to the most delicate child! 
It contains no opium in any form! 


Recommended by Phy>icians, Ministers and Nurses. 
In fact by everybody who has given it a good trial. 
In never Fails to Bring Relief. 
Asan Expectorant it has no Equal. 
SOLD BY ALL MEDICINE DEALERS. 


Prize METHOD 


FOR THE PIANO 


—sBvY— 


EFARL URBACH, 


With additions by the translator, 


THEODORE PRESSER. 





This is undoubtedly the best edition published of 
this celebrated school for the piano-forte. It is a faith- 
ful translition of the original method which was 
awarded THE PRIZE over all competitors by the 
judges, 

Carl Reinecke, Kapelimeister, Leipzig. 
Isidor Seiss, Music Director in Cologne. 
Theodor Kallak, Berlin. 


THE STUDIES are melodious and pleasing in 
themselves, the * pieces” are the choicest obtain- 
able, and thoroughly instructive. 


PRICE, 82.00. 
. $2.00. 


JOHN CHURCH & CoO., 
Cincinnati, ©. 


ELEGANT PLATE EDITION. 


Beautifully Printed and Free from Errors. 


Grand Theoretical and Practical 
Piano School, 


Systematic Instruction in all Branches 
of Piano Playing, from the First Ele- 
ments to the Highest Perfection. 


DR. SIGISMUND LEBERT 


AND 


DR. LOUIS STARK, 


Prorgssors in THe Conservatory at STuTTcarr. 





This remarkable work is entirely unlike any ower 
Piano Instructor before the public. It has been thor- 
oughly amtes and has the hearty endorsement of such 
™n as , Auber, Thomis, Stephen Heller, Jules 
Benedict, ‘Le. Ferd. Hiller, the Lachners, Ressiger, 
Lindpa‘nter, Moscheles, Marschner, Taubert, a 6 
host of other musical dignitaries, besides that cf oe 
most celebrated foreign Muwc Schools and Conserva- 
tories. 


Price, including postage, $3.00. 


Be sure tc ask for CHURCH & CO’S PLATE 
EDITION. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 








~HAZELTON 


PIANO FORTES 


Stuatena rs agg ad Touch. 
n ua cacy an 
Geent Power Or Tone, with 
Highest Excellence of Work: 
manship. 
HAZELTON BROTHERS, 
Warerooms: 34 & 36 University Place, 
NE W-YORK. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., General Agents, 


2 | NCINNATI, a 
THE EVERETT PIANO. 
IN TONE Combines v volume with purity and 


IN T UCH Combines lightness, elasticity, and 


IN FINIS = 


Combines beautiful design and best 


THE DOUBLE BASS. 


YAN’S TRUE DOUBLE BASS INSTRUCTOR 
contains complete instructions and exercises, di- 
rections for tuning, etc., together with a large variety 
of popular melodies, arranged expressly for this instru- 
ment. The department devoted to the “ Elements of 











Music” is quite full and complete, enabling one to mas 


ter them without a teacher. 
Price, 75 Cents. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


Our Rooms are filled with a choice stock of the 
following standard instruments: 


KNABE, 
HAZELTON, 
DECKER & SON, 
NEW ENGLAND, 
EVERETT. 


These we offer at the lowest price consistent with 
their quality; and stock is such that all tastes and 
purses will be suited. 


EVERY PIANO IS 


Warranted for Five Years 


THE CELEBRATED 


Clough & Warren and Sterling 


ORGAITS 
In all Styles, for Home and Church use. 





Correspondence solicited and promptly answered 
Illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
No. 66 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, 0. 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 


I FOR  Seeeaees eee oie pet at 


IN Tee combines lightness, elasticity, and 


IN FINISH Oamrzes.tegut!! onign and beet 

















THE ee SICAL Hnchontshaibabe 83 


CHURCH & CO’S 


NEW AND BRILLIANT SELECTION OF 


Concert, Theatrical and Dance Music 


FOR LARCE AND SMALL 
ORCHESTRA. 


With PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT (Ad Lib.) 


Each number may also be effectively performed with 
Violin and Piano; Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and 
second Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and second Violin, 
Cornet, Clarionet, Bass and Piano The first Violin 
part contains all the melody. 


INSTRUMENTATION. 


Large Orchestra, 16 instruments. 
First and second Violins, Viola, Rass, Flute, first and 
second Cornets, first and second Clarionets, Trombones 
first and second trench Horns, ’Cello, Large and Small 
Drums, and Piano Forte. 


Small Orchestra, 10 Instruments. 
First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and 
second Cornets, Clanonet, Trombone and Piano-Forte 
Parties ordering small Orchestra can have Drum Parts 
instead of Piano if desired 


REDUCED PRICE, EACH NUMBER. 


Violinand Piano ......... 25 C ents 
Violin, Cornet and Piano. ... . 35 
First v iolin, Second Violin, Cornet, Clarionet, 
Bass and Piano 
® Instruments (Small Orchestra) without 
Piano . 
10 Instruments (Small Orc hestra) including 
Te « & 50 
15 Instruments (Large Orchestra) without 
Piano . 65 
16 Instruments (Large Orchestra) ine luding 
Piano . or ° . 75 


Duplicate Parts 10 cts. cach; Piane Parts 15 cts. each 


Any5 Numbers for Small Orchestra, . . $2.00 Net 
3 * Large . - -$2.00 * 


Send for list of pieces now ready. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 


T Combines volume with purity and 
sweetness 


iN TOU CH a lightness, elasticity, and 
jan 
IN FINISH Combines Prautiful design and beet 


The Chapel 


A special collection of Sacrep Music for female 





voices, with Latin and English Words, and accom 
paniments for the Piano or Organ 

‘he music of this collection is all very choice, not 
difficuit, and especially adapted to church uses. The 


set consists of 25 numbers, sheet music size. Much of 
the music may be sung by mixed voices. Send for cir- 
cular giving list of pieces, authors and price. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


Only a Pansy Blossom, 


By FRANK HOWARD. 


The Most Popular Song of the Day, 


We published this beautiful and universally popular 
song in the following editions: 


Only a Pansy Blossom—Song and Chorus, 


elegant ttle, Frank Howard, 50 cts. 
Pansy Blossom Wa'tz—For Piano, ‘ * Winthrop,” 50 cts 
Pansy Blossom Waltz— Piano (4 hands). Ss pall 76 cts. 

mes, * Blossom Waitz— Violin and Piano, 
i iin oe =k 6 622 & © « @ - - cts, 


Pansy , ae Transcription—R yan, 50 cts, 


Pansy * lossom—S ng for Guitar, Rutledge, 85 cts. 
Pansy Blossom— For Orchestra . . 75 cts, 
Pansy Blossom Waltz— Easy, Winthrop, . . 80 cts 
Pansy Blossom Cornet Solo—liano accomp.,. . 50 cts. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 








THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


KNABE & 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








PIANO-FORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for nearly fifty years, and by their excellence alone 


have attained an 


TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMIWENCE, which establishes them as UNEQUALLED in 
Every Piano fully warranted for five years. 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, BALTIMORE, and 112 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Sole Agents, No. 66 W. Fourth St.. Cincinnati, O. 


THs 


Musical Gurriculum, 


—FOR— 


PIANO PLAYING, SINGING AND HARMONY, 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


When this method first appeared, it was 
IN ADVANCE of the popular notion con- 
cerning Musical Instruction; with pro- 
gressive teachers it has been the standard 
from the start. NOW itis acknowledged, 
both in America and Europe, as the 
BEST and MOST POPULAR PIANO METH- 
OD IN EXISTENCE, 
The Elements are R Ssi VE in Character !! 
The Exercises are PROG in Statements ! 
The Pieces are PROQGKESSIVE in everything!!! 

@@ 1. The idea that yourg pupils cannot grasp the 
study of Harmony in connection with Piano-playing is 
clearly dis;. roved by the CURRICULUM. i 

Il. That every one wh» can speak can sing is demon- 
strated by the CURRICULUM 

Ill. That the study and practice of the Piano can be 
made a pleasure, not a task, 1s shown by the CURRIC- 
ULUM 

B® Price of the Musicat CurricuLum $3.00.°@a 


JOUN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, O. 


Church Anthems 





By C. C. CASE and C. C. WILLIAMS. 


Particular care has been taken to pro- 
vide a large number of easy Anthems for 
opening and closing services. Choirs who 
study difficult music will also find a large 
variety of music adapted to their tastes. 


JOHN CHURCH &€ CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


ROOT & SONS MUSIC 60. 


Wabash Avenue, Gor, Adams ft, Chicago, I. 


WHOLESALE AND Retait Deal ers IN 


Pianos & Organs, 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


‘MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 


The Root & Sons Music Co. feel proud 

of their acquisition of the Hazleton Bros. 

| Piano, which they report as the most hon- 
| estly made Piano in America. 


THB 


DIAGRAM SCHOOL 


For The Guitar, 
By JOHN T. RUTLEDGE. 


The simplest, most complete and practical instruc 
| tion book for the Guitar that has ever been offered to 
the public. Mr. Rutledge is widely known as an in- 
structor and composer, and this work embodies all of 
his ideas and methods brought into actual use in his 
teaching, while the selection of vocal and instrumental 
music contained in the book is such as can not be 
surpassed. 
Engraved Plate Edition! Printed on Fine 
Music Paper! Durably Bound in Boards. 


PRICE, by Mail, $3.00. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


: 
| 


The Latest & Best Guitar Instruction Book, | 


mS VY 


By GEORGE F. ROOT. 


Contains nearly 700 standard Hymns, together with 
Responsive Services, Gospil Songs, and appropriate 
pieces for special occasions. The most ELeGant 
Hymn, Tung anp Cuurcu Music Boox fudlished. 
Price, elegantly b und in cloth, $2.00 by mail. A single 
copy for examination sent postpaid on receipt of $1.50. 
Specimen pages free. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


Trae 


Golden Clarion. 


A NEW SONG BOOK. 
By J. M. HUNT. 


Your attention is called to this new and practical 
book. If you will but examine it you will be convinced 


— it is just the book you need in your 
e 


asses, 

In it the elements of music are taught in a condensed 
form, though elaborate enough to 
hended. 

lt abounds with easy and progressive songs suitable 
for classes of beginners. The more advanced will find 
an abundance of Gees, Cuoruses ond ANTHEMS. 

It contains choice selections from the works of Mo- 
za‘t, Verdi, Mendelssohn, etc. 

— the book for Singing Schools, Conventions and 
Choirs. e 

One hundred and forty-four pages. Price, 50 cents 
each by mail, paid. $5.00 per dozen by express, not 
prepaid. 

Send for sample copy of the GOLDEN CLARION. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO, Cincinnati, O. 


easily compre- 





